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ILK Department. 



Undbr the Suprrvision op the Women's Silk Culturk 
Association of tub-Unxtbd StAtbs. 



THE WOMiSK'S 8ILK CVLTrRE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Summary op the Second Annual Report, for the 
Year Ending April, 1882. 



Mrs. John Lucas, the President, said : — The 
sing of another year has added a 
jtftr's progress to the new industry of Silk 
Culture in the United States. When we en- 
tered upon the first year of our \vork it was 
with timid advances, with some mistakes, with 
untiiioed minds, on a subject with which we 
were all unacquainted, which now at the end 
of a seeond year, has become a familiar theme, 
the processes and successes of which are as an 
oft told tale. Sufficient has been accomplished 
to guarantee its ultimate success, provided we 
work patiently and slowly, notwithstanding the 
many obstacles encountered. 

Our First Annual Report states, '' that up 
to April, 1881, trees had been sent into fifteen 
States, and eggs into twenty States of the 
Union." The ensuing summer gave as a result 
of such efibrts cocoons sent us from twenty-one 
States of the Union. The qualify of these co- 
coons was, after examination by experts, pro- 
nounced very fine, and later experiments of 
looliDg from these twenty-one lots, proved the 
American raised silk equal, if not superior to 
the best classic silk of Italy. It has been 
fireeljr tested in several modes of manufacture, 



dyed and woven into various kinds of hand- 
kerchief, and also into an elegant brocade silk 
dress pattern. 

This fabric is the result of a plan formed 
during the summer of 1881, to gather up some 
of the first fruits of the new introduction of silk 
culture into the United States, and to put it 
into some tangible form, to be presented to our 
then representative lady, Mrs. Lucretia Gar- 
field. While the position of that respected lady 
has changed, our plan has not, and it is still 
the intention of the Association to pass this 
historic fabric to the keeping of our late la- 
mented President's widow. It represents four- 
teen States ; it embraces in its growth, design , 
and manufacture, agriculture, art and manu- 
facture ; and proves that we need no longer go 
to the silk fields, or looms of Europe, for our 
elegant apparel. It also proves that nearly 
every part of these broad United States is 
adapted to silk culture. 

During the summer correspondence and ap- 
plications for information came daily, in the 
form of hundreds of letters, from every State in 
the country, and also from Mexico, Canada, 
France, Italy and Turkey. 

Early in the spring it was learned that the 
Permanent Exhibition Building, where we had 
for two summers carried on our work, would 
be removed, and while we were permitted to 
carry on our processes during the summer of 
1881, we were obliged to vacate our rooms 
early in the autumn. In our need, applica- 
cation was made to the Park Commissioners for 
the use of the German Building, in the Phila- 
delphia Park, and it was cordially granted us; 
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and during the ensuing summer, 1882, we will 
work a process of silk culture in the German 
Building, which will be opened free to the pub- 
lic. We hope to make this an attractive object 
lesson to the public, in silk culture ; but we 
ask them also to remember, that in being called 
upon to relinquish our rooms at the Exhibition 
Building, we also lose income from the Com- 
pany for the support of the same, and ask 
their generous remembrance of the needs of the 
Association by annual subscriptions and mem- 
bership. 

I now wish briefly to lay before the public a 
few suggestions, relative to the need of develop- 
ing in our vast Republic such industries as are 
commensurate with our future needs. Every 
wise statesman and every good householder 
will allow the time for action is not when the 
need is upon us, but before the need comes the 
duty is to prepare for it. Old age does not 
seek its support when infirmities are daily fas- 
tening upon it and the faculties growing dim ; 
but while the young life blood is coursing 
through the human heart, the preparations are 
made for the season of demand, which threatens 
to overwhelm and paralyze when the demand 
presses beyond our ability to supply it. So 
while as a nation we are young, free and not 
burdened with overwhelming population, is the 
time to prepare for future possibilities. 

Looking to the vastness of our continent, the 
establishment of agricultural industries is one 
of the most important considerations, for the 
wise statesman will consider the future as well 
as the present welfare of his nation. Industries 
and manufactures cannot be planted in a day ; 
time, perseverance, cautiousness, experience and 
gradual development, must be allowed to effec- 
tually produce all grand and valuable results. 
So, as a nation whose open doors offer an asy- 
lum to multitudes of other over-burdened lands, 
from time to time, we may look for some por- 
tion of all races of men to make their habita- 
tion among us. Looking to this, whatever 
tends to open up channels of labor and gain, 
and add wealth to our country, should seriously 
receive the' attention and support of all true 
statesmen and people. 



Mr. Lorin Blodgett has ably said in a valua- 
ble pamphlet on " Industrial Migration, as 
shown in the Manufactures of Philadelphia :" — 
"No one can deny that most important suc- 
cesses have attended the effort to establish 
(textile) industries here, as they represent, in 
Philadelphia alone, an extent of employment 
of productive power, in loom and machinery, 
far exceeding the most prosperous days of Se- 
ville, in Spain, and Manchester, in England." 

The point of interest in a philosophic sense, 
is the apparent relation of national develop- 
ment to these great industries. *^ An element 
of permanence belongs also to such movements, 
and the establishment of silk factories all over 
our countr}*, demands that our people should 
prepare themselves to provide the raw material. 
These industries deserve the encouragement of 
the State and the nation. The cotton, wool, 
and silk factories bring to our shores thousands 
of skilled workmen, who in turn, transmit to 
succeeding generations their talent and skill." 

Little outlay is required ;' mulberry trees 
once planted, are long lived, hardy and useful 
for shade ; for beautiful hedges they help by 
their symmetrical form and healthful ness to 
add to the 'beauty of the domain. The labor 
can be done by few or many of the usually un- 
employed members of the household. Its pro- 
cesses are short, there is no field labor required 
with mules or machinery, and little labor to be 
paid for in cash. 

While our country is untrammeled with 
overplus population is the time to prepare for 
the great development in the future of this 
valued industry. As population increases, de- 
mands for labor channels increase ; already 
there is a demand for this industry, through the 
hundreds upon hundreds of letters received 
during the past few weeks. We urge upon the 
women of our land the planting of this industry; 
we claim it as « woman's branch, and that they 
are not unprepared for it is shown by the suc- 
cessful establishment of the Women's Auxiliary 
Silk Culture Association of California, whose 
First Annual Report has just been published, 
and from which I make an extract. It is from 
the able pen of Mrs. Theo. H. Hittle. Speak- 
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ing in defence of the youth of her State, she 
aays : " The welfare of our youthful population 
— our boys and our girls — deYnands our atten- 
tion. Shall we not heed their cry for work ? 
Will not men of wealth aid us to firmly 
Mtablish such a rich industry as that of silk 
cttltore md manufactures, which in its hundred 
branches of remanerative toil, will prove a 
source of ever increasing wealth to a popula- 
tion of millions in this golden ^ate? If need 
be we shall continue in a work so hopefully 
begun, cautiously, patiently, cheered by a hope 
for the future. We will plead with educators 
and parents to instruct the youth in this in- 
dustry ; we will plead with rich and patriotic 
men, to join us and assist establish silk train- 
ing schools ; we will plead with farmers to join 
us, for the sake of their wives and children. 
Thousands who seek the help we bring them, 
will ever bless the work of our hearts and 
hands done for their personal welfare and the 
good of country." I pass on to mention the 
forming of an auxiliary association in Spring 
Hill, Alabama, this spring ; the probable form- 
mg of one this season in New York and Florida. 
One of our first scholars is conducting a suc- 
cessful experiment in Florida, and will increase 
it 

Thus, year by year, the work must grow 
slowly, surely, until it has taken deep root and 
become a leading industry, like its more homely 
but gigantic compeers, wool and cotton. We 
have the market, the demand, the climate, all 
we wait for is the growing of trees, the training 
and tested experience of our young people, and 
the reeling. This latter will also soon be an 
accomplished fact. The Association has be- 
fore the public two excellent hand reels, either 
I of which will execute most excellent reeling in 
\ the hands of a capable person; classes are 
formed, and the process easily acquired. Nego- 
tiations are also on the tapis foY a steam fila- 
ture, which in the early Autumn we hope to 
have exhibited and worked at the Franklin 
Institute. 

Time will bring all these gradual branches*^ 
into public observation and favor, and we shall 
accomplish our aims, if aided ; we press on, as 



we have done, avoiding all those shoals of a 
speculative character, and the desire to grow 
rich without labor. 

Our thanks are due to many friends who 
have assisted us by donations and personal ad- 
vice; to the manufacturers for their liberal 
donations to the Atlanta Exhibition and for 
assisting to perfect our own beautiful exhibit at 
St. George's Hall. We cannot fully express 
our thanks to the firm of Hamill & Booth, of 
Patterson, and to Mr. Rue, their agent, for the 
perfecting and excellence of the fabric which 
now lies before us; (the elegant black silk 
brocade, manufactured for the Association from 
American grown silk.) It is a trophy of Ameri- 
can silk growing and American manufacture. 

We are pleased to add that the firm of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier have renewed their $500 in 
premiums for the ensuing season. The condi- 
tions for these premiums will be broader than 
for the last, inasmuch as they will be divided 
into smaller premiums, and given to those who 
produce the best quality and the largest quan- 
tity in the United States. 

Mr. John T. Morris, of Philadelphia, to 
whom we are indebted for three premiums 
given at the Silk Exhibit, also renews his offer 
of $50, in three premiums, to the colored peo- 
ple; the conditions being that there are ten 
competitors. These are generous and patriotic 
offers. If the State could be induced to do as 
generously, an impulse would be given at once ; 
but we hope even thus, with slow and sure 
steps, to carry out successfully what we have 
begun under many disadvantages, and particu- 
larly in the face of public prejudices. 

REPOBT OF THE TRRASUB£B, MRS. V. C. HAVEN. 

In the past twelve months our work has 
more than doubled, and we feel assured from 
our largely-increased correspondence, that the 
interest in silk culture is widely spreading. I 
am glad to report our finances in good con- 
dition for the summer campaign. We have no 
debts, and a balance in the general fund of 
$585.40. The success of our efforts towards au 
Exhibit of American Silk, in various forms and 
processes, has given us a surplus of $1,669.44^ 
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for which we earnestly thank all who contrib- 
uted goods, money, or personal aid. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE, MBS. V. C. HAVEN, CHAIRMAN. 

On account of the meagre support afforded 
the Association, they have not, until now, been 
able to open a bank account ; and rising to a 
consciousness that our work was needed, patri- 
otic and benevolent, we refused to place our- 
selves before the public as beggars, for a cause 
so worthy, and so much a part of our great 
commercial and industrial needs, but preferred, 
through our beautiful Exhibit, to present some- 
thing tangible, an object-lesson in the work we 
are aiming to do, and thus succeeded in reim- 
bursing our finances to a degree (although 
small compared with the real needs of such a 
broad work), yet su£Bcient to release us from 
the embarrassments of the expensive season of 
the worm-feeding. The Committee ask the 
public to sustain the work of the Association 
by their yearly membership fees of $5.00 — en- 
titling to scholarship in the School for both 
culture and reeling. 

PRINTINQ AND ADVERTISING COMMITTEE, MBS. S. O. 
FLAQG, CHAIRMAN. 

The amount of j)rinting and advertising 
which the Association has been compelled to 
have done, has increased almost threefold dur- 
ing the past year. It has been the medium 
through which the Association has spread far 
and near the information of silk culture. Cir- 
culars, leaflets on the cultivation of the mul- 
berry tree, and other printed instructions, have 
been gratuitously distributed through the 
States^ advertisements sent to large numbers 
of papers, thus causing a large increase in our 
correspondence. We extend our thanks to the 
press for their notice of our Exhibit, and if they 
would encourage our revival of the past as a 
national industry, the work would spread more 
rapidly, and be understood more fully through 
the South and Southwest. 

A new instruction book, revised and enlarged, 
is now in the printer's hands, and will soon be 
issued. We have sold during the year 440 in- 
struction books^ and donated over 200 of the 
same, also 3,M0 of Prof. Kerr's Illustrated 



Circular, and about 2,000 leaflets on the mul- 
berry tree. 

PURCHASE AND SALES COMMITTBE, MRS. E. V. B. 
OSBOURN, CHAIRMAN. 

In order to carry out the original and be- 
nevolent intentions of this Association, your 
Committee sent out a circular, since the yearly 
report of May, 1881, offering to buy cocoons in 
large or small quantities from producers. This , 
in response, has brought to us from the Middle, 
Southern and Western States, many packages 
and bales, varying in quantities from a few 
ounces to twenty -five or fifty pounds each. 
Some of these cocoons so purchased excel in 
color, texture and amount of silk obtained 
therefrom, when tested by the reeling process ; 
and all such cocoons shipped to us have been 
paid for according to the value of the silk so 
produced, and by which the price must be 
regulated. 

In the matter of silkworm seed, we find that 
a great difficulty arises from the fact that be- 
ginners in this business allow too many moths 
to be produced, thus making large quantities 
of seed of a doubtful quality. It will be dis- 
astrous to our enterprise to have the country 
flooded with inferior or untried seed, which 
would result in silk without a fair commercial 
value. We have sent eggs to Turkey, France, 
and Mexico, and it is essential to the main- 
tenance of our reputation as " Silk Culturers," 
that the production of the eggs should be care- 
fully regulated. 

Number of trees sold by the Association, 
9,700 ; eggs sent in small orders, 66 ounces, 
equal to ^5,000,000 of eggs. 

!A letter from Professor Kerr, the State 
Geologist of North Carolina, says : '' One man, 
a nurseryman, knew of the sale of 40,000 trees, 
from Southern nurseries and imported, which 
had passed through his hands, and cannot 
begin to fill orders." Trees average in price 
from three to seven cents each, although one 
lady in Illinois writes, that in applying to a 
nurseryman for trees, he told her he could oc- 
Qommodate her with a few, at $1.00 each. This 
spirit of men to run into a speculative channel 
the moment an article is in demand, is 
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iniquitous, and disastrous to fair and lionest re- 
sults. Tiiere is no need that a common mul- 
berry tree should be worth more than the 
prices at which we have supplied them. 

Amongst the large correspondence on the sub- 
ject of trees aud eggs for " Silk Culture," are 
many strong appeals to our benevolence, but it 
is only in a few cases that our limited means 
have allowed us to extend a helping hand. In 
one instance, a widow, hoping to add something 
to her small income for educating her boy, offers 
her luxurwuB hair (which had been much ad- 
mired), in payment for some " mulberry trees." 

Another ease of a young lady of refinement 
in Southern Virginia, having plenty of trees on 
her feither's plantation^ but no money to send 
08 for an ounce of eggs, offers a mortgage on her 
future crop of cocoons, if we would send them 
to her on such terms. « 

It is needless to add that theee parties re- 
ceived the desired " orders " without either hair 
or mortgage. 

OOMHITTBB ON SILK BEELB AND REELING) UBS. W. B. 
ELTONHEAD, CHAIRMAN. 

You are aware that we commenced the year 
without a properly constructed reel, and with 
very little knowledge about reeling silk ; after 
&good deal of care we succeeded in having 
constructed a very beautiful cast iron reel, 
which does very perfect work in the hands of 
oar reeler. This reel we have the pleasure of 
presenting to the Association. 

Since we commenced reeling, which was last 
August (1881)y we have reeled about 130 
pounds of cocoons, which have produced about 
35 pounds of reeled silk. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Godschalk & 
Bro. of this city, for putting into organzine and 
tram, the first skein of silk we reeled, also for two 
dozen collarettes made from silk of our own 
reeling; Hooley & Sons for organzine and 
tram ; Messrs. Hamil & Booth, of Paterson, 
N. J., for 4^ dozen handkerchiefs, also made 
from our own silk : Messrs. B. Rossmassler 
and Werner Itschner for twenty yards of rib- 
bon made from silk raised on Osage orange. 

We have given considerable attention to the 
value of Osage orange leaves as food for the 



silkworm, also as to the quality and quantity 
of silk produced from this kind of food. There 
is at present a great abundance of Osage 
orange trees in almost every part of the 
United States, hence there is no necessity for 
deferring the raising of the silkworm on account 
of food. 

A number of persons have raised silkworms 
on Osage orange leaves very satisfactorily dur- 
ing the past summer. The cocoons have been 
submitted to your Committee for reeling, and 
given such tests as were necessary to ascertain 
if the silk was as good or equal to the silk 
raised on the white mulberry, which is said to 
be the best. 

The following may be taken as a fair sample 
of the various tests we have made : — During 
the late Exhibition at St. George's llall, Mrs. 
Dr. Van Dusen presented to us eighteen ounces 
of cocoons raised on Osage orange leaves. We 
reeled the same> the results being six and a 
half ounces of silk. 

We gave the same to Messrs. Rossmassler & 
Itschner, the large and well-known silk manu- 
facturers of our city. Mr. Rossmassler put it 
into organzine and tram, and dyed it a bejauti- 
ful crimson. Mr, Itschner made it into twenty 
yards of ribbon. The following letter will ex- 
plain. 

T12 Market Street, Philadelpma, 
AprU bth, 1882. 
Ladies of the Silk Associaiion : 

We present you with twenty yards of ribbon 
made from silk raised on Osage orange leaves. We 
see no difference in the dying or weaving fh)m 
other silks. Yours respectfully, 

Werner Itschner. 

The silk placed in the hands of Messrs. Hamil 
& Booth, of Paterson, N. J., to make into a 
dress, is done, and will be presented to Mrs. 
Lucretia Garfield; they denote the work on 
this dress, which we arer informed, has cost 
them over five hundred dollars to make, they 
getting up an entirely new design expressly for 
this dress. 

That you may fully understand the labor of 
your Committee we would state that we had 
some fifty or more pounds of cocoons reeled for 
this dress, coming from fourteen different States, 
and raised by twenty-six difierent persons ; it 
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being necessaiy to have the thread of uniform 
thickness, color and quality. It is usual in 
making dress goods (in foreign countries), to 
have the cocoons all from one season's raising, 
from the same family of the silkworm, and 
reeled under the supervision of the same per- 
son, so as to have a uniformity of color in 
dying, and to produce evenness of texture after 
the goods are made. 

How far we have succeeded the dress pattern 
will demonstrate. For the workmanship of 
pattern and design, the making of the silks into 
organzine and tram, the dying and weaving 
into the fabric, we are indebted to the famous 
works of Hamil & Booth, of Paterson. 

This being our first product, both in raising, 
and especially in reeling silk, it has few of the 
strict requirements of the manufacturers of the 
best fabrics abroad, and yet the dress shows 
that under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
in the hands of Yankee skill, it itands equal to 
the very best of foreign silk dress goods. 

In conclusion, we feel that our work is not 
without its good results ; we now know that we 
produce silk equal to the best raised in any 
country in the world, and further, we can pro- 
duce one pound of silk from less than four 
pounds of cocoons ; notwithstanding the Secre- 
tary of the Silk Manufacturers' Association 
tells us in his Annual Report, that it takes 
twelve pounds of cocoons to make one pound 
of silk. IF it is true that it does take so many 
in other countries, then we can produce four 
pounds to their one pound of silk, a great sav. 
ing of labor at least. 

ADMISSION OOMMITTEB, MRS. J. H. BRYSON, CHAIRMAN. 

Thirteen pupils have attended the school 
and been taught the process of hatching silk- 
worm eggs and rearing the insects. The tuition 
completed, they have scattered to different 
localities, hopeful of success in introducing the 
new enterprbe. 

One pupil, an intelligent and refined young 
lady from Allegheny Ck)unty, writes us of her 
intention to establish a school in Florida, with 
every prospect of success, land in that State 
having been obtained, and planted with trees 
during the time of her tuition in this city. 



The reel now in possession of the Associa- 
tion is one in every way adapted to its wants. 
We have announced to our pupils that an 
opportunity is afforded them of completing 
their tuition by learning to reel the silk, and 
many have availed themselves of the same. 
Each pupil is required to give to the Associa- 
tion a receipt on completing this course of 
instruction. 

INSTRtrCTION COMMITTEE, MRS. J. F. UNGER, CHAIRMAN. 

Through the success of our late exhibit and 
the interest which followed, and the attention 
that the subject has received through the late 
Cotton Exhibit, at Atlanta, Ga., it is hoped 
that the coming year will bring to us a larger 
number of pupils, and a higher appreciation of 
the instruction ; better than heretofore, which is 
now in our power to offer. This is especially 
thfe case now, that we are able to teach hand 
reeling. We have many inquiries from per- 
sons at a distance, who wish to know in re- 
gard to making arrangements for attending the 
school when the season opens. * * * We 
are also encouraged in another direction, the 
formation of auxiliary Associations. Initiatory 
steps have already been taken to do so in vari- 
ous places. * * * I am glad to be able to 
state, that steps have been taken to place into 
the hands of the public, better and more ad- 
vanced literature upon the subject of Silk Cul- 
ture, and already much has been done to meet 
the increasing demands. * * * For asaist- 
auce in the work of instruction, we are under 
obligations to the press, who have nobly sus- 
tained us, in disseminating this knowledge 
throughout the country. 

EXHIBIT COMMITTEE, MISS PHCEBE HORNE, CBAlRUAJi. 

Our first patrons, Messrs. Strawbridge & 
Clothier, occupied space on either side of north 
end of hall, with a space of about ^hj feet 
covered with silk handkerchiefs of various 
bright and rich colors, interwrought with white 
into butterflies, flowers and rosettes, adding 
much to the beauty of the exhibit. On one side 
they displayed a handsome variety of dress 
goods, also a beautiful costume ; on the other 
side upholstering goods, rich in variety. 
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Messrs. Cooper & Conard occupied space on 
either side of door of entrance, which they deco- 
rate with a handsome variety of American 
manufactured silks, including an elegant cos- 
tume of American design, entirely refuting the 
argument of one of our first merchants ; when 
I asked him to occupy a space with some of 
his beautiful robes, he replied, '^ You know I 
cannot get up a handsome costume out of 
American goods." Messrs. Cooper & Conard 
also had in operaticfti two looms, one weaving 
plain black silk, and the other satin-marvalieu, 
carrying out the great object of the exhibit to 
educate the people in American silk manufac- 
tures, and the importance of silk culture. 

The firm of Messrs. Loeb & Lipper, of Phila., 
had in operation a loom weaving plush, which 
was a great object of interest, and it was pro- 
nounced by an extensive importer of silk goods 
to be the finest ever woven in this country. 

Messrs. John Bromley & Son made a hand- 
some exhibit of their own manufacture of plush 
table covers, and curtains of Oriental designs. 

Mr. J. C. Graham made a fine display of up- 
holstery and dress trimmings. 

Messrs. Partridge & Richardson exhibited the 
most exquisite dress trimming ever before 
manufactured in this country, all of their own 
make. Some of the sprays of roses and rose- 
buds were colored up to nature. 

Mr. Holmes, of the '^Art Exchange for 
Women's Work," made a display of art which 
was an acquisition of beauty much admired. 

The Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine, as 
handled by the expert needle-writer, Mr. Moon, 
was a source of great attraction. 

Also the American sewing machine, with its 
embroidery of exquisite flowers, attracted ad- 
miration. 
, Mrs. Beam had a very handsome display of 

[ dolls dressed in American silks as pattern 
f cards for styles of children's clothing. 
I Messrs. Belding Bros. & Co.'s handso6)e 

cases were brilliant with their beautiful sewing 
and embroidery silks. 

Messrs. Brainard & Armstrong also had a 
fine display of their embroidery and superior 
sewing silks. 



Miss Atkinson's fine collection illustrated her 
work of last summer. Eggs and butterflies of the 
Ailanthus and Bombyx-Mori were very finely 
prepared. An exquisite bouquet of cocoons, as 
they were spun in the branches, was quite a 
novelty. She deserves great credit as an 
amateur, and the Association highly appreciate 
her noble efforts. Quite a handsome variety 
of East India cocoons were shown through the 
kindness of Mr. Piatt Pepper, President of the 
Pennsylvania Museum. Also Professor Reiley 
favored us with a fine collection of reeled silk 
and cocoons. Several glass cases were filled 
with CQibroidery on silk and satin. 

Mr. Morris, the great missionary of Niger 
Valley, Africa, exhibited a wonderful little 
loom, weighing only one and a half pounds, 
weaving a cloth about six inches in width, 
which is sewed together, and with it thousands 
of natives are clothed, and large quantities ex- 
ported. 

On either side of the platform were exhibited 
the twenty six pounds of beautiful cocoons 
(entered by the twenty-six competitors), in clear 
glass jars, with a skein of reeled silk in the top 
of each jar, that being the test of quality which 
was to gain the Strawbridge & Clothier Prem- 
iums of $500. 

The second-class premiums, $25, $15 and 
$10, given through the generisity of Mr. John 
T. Morris, for colored people, passed to the 
competitors from the four States named in the 
Strawbridge Premium. 

BKPORT OP MRS. C. H. HORNE, TREASURER EXHIBri 
OOHHITTB. 



Gross amount of receipts, . . 
Gross amount of disbursements, 

Balance on hand, . . . 



$2,721 52 
1,052 08 

$1,669 44 



In Italy a reward of 100,000 francs awaits 
a discoverer for the cure of the Pebrina, a dis- 
ease which made its appearance in that country 
in 1863, and which threatens serious interrup- 
tion to silk culture all over Europe. Our Con- 
sul at Lyons says " the industry needs a new 
country," and ours is the country, as has been 
demonstrated in a similar crisis with the grape 
culture. 
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SILK CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



A paper read at the Stated Meeting of the Pranklln Institate. 

Wednesday. February 16, 1882. 

By Lobin Blodoktt. 



I appear before you at the request of your 
much respected Secretary, to state very briefly 
some points in the progress of the silk industry. 
. I have very little time given me to represent 
before your Association some of the more im- 
portant features of this general question, and I 
will first ask your attention to the peculiarities 
of the silk fibre, as illustrated by microscopical 
examination, for the reason that these show, as 
I think, the most encouraging conditicms as to 
quality, if not the superiority of the American 
silk fibre over that in general use. 

The silk industry in general, which I take to 
be the true significance of the words silk cul- 
ture, as expressed on your invitation, is the third 
great industry of the textile class in this coun- 
try, amounting to nearly $50,000,000 in value 
yearly, as now represented by actual manufac- 
tures, ap compared with $250,000,000 in value 
of cotton manufactures, and $300,000,000 in 
value of manufactures of woolen and woolen 
mixed goods. The importation of silk goods is 
about $35,000,000 in value, making $85,000,000 
as the value of silk goods entering into con- 
sumption in this country for a year. 

This industry in silk manufactures has grown 
very rapidly from very moderate proportions 
ten or fifteen years ago to what I now state, or 
to $45,000,000 at least, if we take the figures 
of the census of 1880. 

In cotton and in wool we produce the raw 
materials of these vast industries here, as a 
matter of course, but in silk we stand in the 
anomalous condition of producing as yet nothing 
of consequence in this country. Great as the 
country is, and great as the demand is for raw 
silk, we permit our superior natural advantages 
to remain unimproved, and we import about 
4,000,000 lbs. of raw silk for manufacture here, 
nearly 3,000,000 lbs. reeled, and 1,000,000 lbs. 
of spun and waste silk. Such is the unnatural 
and unnecessary condition of dependence of this 
industry on raw silk brought from the most re- 
mote sources, chiefly from Japan and China. 



This great industry has more phases than I 
can now represent, but one of the most import- 
ant and interesting to the members of this In- 
stitute is the machinery required for silk manu- 
facture. In this case, as in many similar cases, 
American genius is attaining results far in ad- 
vance of those in use in the old world. We ' 
have in operation in the city of Philadelphia 
several new machines and combinations of ma- 
chinery far superior in efilciency to those em- 
ployed in Europe in similar branches of silk 
manufacture. One of these I have recently 
examined and illustrated, the power chenille 
cutter, invented in Philadelphia, and adapted 
to a wide range of fabrics. 

Another important class of machinery is that 
of compound looms. There are in this city 
several hundred, each doipg the work of ten, 
twelve, or sixteen hand loom weavers in Eu- 
rope, and but one person, perhaps, being re- 
quired to two of these looms, each weaving from 
eight to sixteen silk webs of difierent widths, 
according to the width of the fringe or the 
width of the ribbon, or of narrow goods in any 
form. The same economy is efi!bcted in hand- 
kerchiefs, and it is to this superiority of design 
generally, in the construction and applicatioo 
of machinery to the smaller classes of nik 
goods, that the rapid development of this class 
of manufactures is due. 

I can show you in one establishment at Fair- 
mount one hundred of these compound looms, 
weaving and automatically cutting silk chenille 
and fringe of the most delicate kind, all the 
processes being conducted in an automatic man- 
ner, and representing the economy we have at- 
tained, and the superiority of adaptation 
through which we have become successful in 
the manufacture of these goods. 

Kow as these processes are conducted almost 
entirely upon raw silk imported from foreign 
countries — Japan and China — it is very im- 
portant to know whether the same principles of 
economy — the same adaptations of invention 
and skill, are or are not applicable to the pre- 
liminary processes of growing silk, of reeling, 
and of fitting the raw silk as reeled from the 
cocoon, to pass to th^ band of the weaver. 
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You have before you, and I hope your Secre- 
tary will explain it, a reel almost as much im- 
proved in the matter of efficiency over the hand 
reel9 used in Italy as the machinery I have 
described to you — the chenille cutter and the 
power loom — are in the final manufacture of 
silk. You have the processes for growing silk 
and for reeling silk, to be examined and adap- 
ted, and if. they are capable of the economies 
we suggest, it becomes almost entirely unneces- 
sary to ask whether we can grow silk in this 
coantry. That question is asked many times, 
and has been answered in the negative many 
times, yet I think, after all, it is a very absurd 
question. We may, with the same propriety, 
ask whether a farmer in this country can grow 
cotton at eight cents per pound. That is a 
qaestion analagous to that of asking whether 
dlk can be grown at 81.00 per pound for 
cocoons or $6.00 a pound for reeled silk. 

It is not a question whether capital could 
stand the burden of a distinct and separate in- 
vestment for this purpose, but whether the far- 
mer could add the culture of silk to his other 
engagements and labor, and could live in part 
upon this as one of his resources. It is a ques- 
tion whether he could do so in cotton or in 
wool — for in fact there is no description of 
fanning in the United States that would pay if 
conducted by the isolation of any one of these 
products. You could not) separately, grow 500 
pounds of wool annually and make it pay, or 
50 bales of cotton — and of course you could not 
grow 100 pounds of silk cocoons in this way 
and make it pay. It is by the combination of 
these or other products that farming is made 
profitable in this country, and in all other 
countries the same economy alone causes the 
production of silk to be made remunerative. 
If they can grow it in Italy, we can grow it 
here ; and for the same reasons which apply in 
proving that if they can grow cotton, in India, 
we can grow it in the Southern States. To-day 
we produce nearly $300,000,000 in value an- 
nually of raw cotton in the United States, often 
without profit to the careless planter, but with 
great profit to the country. I regard the con- 
ditions of growing silk as presenting circum- 



stances much more favorable, on the whole, in 
this country, for reasons very easily stated. 
Silk raising where the trees are already grown 
does not require any consideralne investment 
of capital, — nothing for the purchase of land, 
or of the purchase of fertilizers for the soil, or 
for the mules indispensable on the Southern 
plantation. It can be done by one member of 
the family, or by as many more as may choose 
to engage in it. It is not field work, ^nd there- 
for not labor to be paid for in cash. It is very 
easy to prepare for it on any of the farms of 
the interior or near the cities. 

It is not wholly new to urge the production 
of silk here ; it has been recommended many 
times and by high authority. I have in my 
hand the proof that the Philosophical Society 
of this city started a fund for the growing of 
silk at an early day and to which, the most 
eminent citizens of this city contributed in 
1770, and the statement before me alleges that 
this society now holds in trust a fund con- 
tributed for that purpose, which I hope may be 
made available. 

Before referring to the recent movement by 
which the silk manufacture has been mostefiTec- 
tively encouraged. I wish to show you some 
samples of raw silk made here by our own peo- 
ple — the Women's Silk Culture Association of 
Philadelphia. 

A great deal of very inferior silk from India 
and other remote countries is now used — ^notso 
much as in Europe. Here are specimens of it. 
The product of an inferior class of moths, which 
may be generally distinguished as the AUacaa, 
whereas the true silk moths, the BambyXf difier 
widely. (A moth with a black cocoon ex- 
hibited.) I have examined many of these 
cocoons and their fibres under the microscope. 
I find that the black cocoon yields a flat, coarse, 
apparently hollow fibre, inferior in every re- 
spect to the true silk. I can take many de- 
scri{)tions of silk goods sold in this country to- 
day which contain this inferior fibre* From a 
few of oiir own cocoons obtained some months 
I had reeled immediately the specimens of 
American raw silk now shown, and which have 
not been taken from the case since the reeling 
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was done. The silk presents a striking contrast 
with the Asiatic silks, and none can deny its 
superiority. I have here an imported specimen 
of raw silk that has not been taken ^m the en- 
veIope» sent as the best grown in France, yet it 
is certainly not better than the sample reeled 
here, and most persons would pronounce it infe- 
rior in strength and elasticity of fibre. 

Your Secretary gives me some silk reeled 
upon the new reel, constructed under his direc- 
tion for the Women's Silk Culture Association, 
which I think you will find presents some 
characteristics of superiority as compared with 
• any of the others, and which shows that the 
silk grown here from ordinary cocoons in the 
city of Philadelphia is at least equal to the best 
Of the samples I have before me, derived from 
various sources, those reeled here in Philadel- 
phia are the best by all ttie tests that I can 
apply. 

I should not have given so much attention to 
this point of distinction, although it is a very 
important one, except that in the Paiersan 
Guardian, of February 10th, there appears an 
article especially discrediting American silk. 
Id this article several specious and apparently 
plausible reasons are given why silk cannot be 
economically grown here, but its main point is 
in the assertion that American silk is inferior 
and not fit for the best woven fabrics. It is 
also asserted that the quantity grown here is 
scarcely sufficient even for the single dress now 
in progress of manufacture to be presented by 
the Association to Mrs. Garfield. I will not 
repeat the language of this most unjust and un- 
truthful criticism, but I will answer it in part 
by saying that there were five thousand pounds 
of cocoons grown in the last year, now waiting 
for anybody that will set up a reel. The 
country was not scoured to obtain the quantity 
now used ; it has beon obtained without diffi- 
culty, and it is not true that it is of an inferior 
quality. All the silk produced by the Ladies' 
Association is equal, and much of it superior, 
to that imported as the best Italian. I have no 
doubt of its quality, and I have examined it 
critically on many occasions. 

I have here microscopic tests of perhaps ten 



or twelve diflTerent silk fibres and fabrics, and 
in all cases this form of examination shows 
precisely what character of fibre is employed 
in the manufacture. In examining the thread 
of which a certain class of fringes is made, it 
is found to be inferior ; it is made from waste 
silk, and is quite worthless for wear. All these 
fiibrics disclose their qualities under the micro- 
scope as distinctly as if the fibres were a sixth 
of an inch in diameter. I speak of this be- 
cause it is often said that the American raw 
silk product is itself as far behind in quality, 
and therefore as far inferior in capacity for fine 
manufactures, as the state of the silk manu- 
facturing industry in this country was a few 
years since said to be behind that of France. 
It was then insisted that it would be impossible 
ever to produce superior goods. I will guar- 
antee that where the same number of fibres are 
reeled from the cocoon in forming the raw silk 
reeled here, taking an average of the speci- 
mens, that the fabric ultimately produced will 
weigh heavier in dress goods, or in handker- 
chie&, than if made of the same number of 
cocoon fibres sent here as Italian. If this is 
true, it is sufficient to show that the silk pro- 
ducing industry is not likely to fail here. 

As to the manner in which the change shall 
be brought about, and the introduction of this 
industry of raw silk shall be secured, I hope 
you will allow me to call to your attention the 
work of the organization called the ** Women's 
Silk Culture Association of the United States," 
which has, since April, 1880, conducted a cor- 
respondence with several liundred persons in 
difierent parts of the United States, and in the 
way of suggestion, of encouragement, of in- 
struction, and by all the methods available to 
them, have made the growth of silk & subject 
of national pride and of public economy. 
More than all, they have made it a matter of 
especial benevolence to many who sufier for 
want of employment, and for want of practi- 
cable methods by which their time can be 
turned into money. I think these ladies de- 
serve the highest measure of honor that can be 
given them, whether they succeed in their at- 
tempt as a business enterprise or not. This is 
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not attempted in the ordinary sense, except 
that they hope to make the account of receipts 
and expenses balance at the end of the year> 
and this they have done. The most important 
question is, whether their efforts, impartial as 
they are, public-spirited in the best sense, and 
prompted by the highest benevolence, as well 
as pursued with the most persistent energy, are 
likely to attain their object. 

In my judgment their prospects now offer 
great encouragement to all who have been as- 
sociated with their undertaking. No taint or 
private profit or speculation attaches to it, nor 
has it any real obstruction likely to defeat its 
objects. They are now closing their second, 
and entering upon their third year of active 
labor, and the demand all over the country 
is very great for the information and instruc- 
tion which they give to all applicants. 

In urging the public to give this work their 
attention I have no other purpose than to db- 
charge the economic duties which I have, to a 
certain extent, assumed for a great many 
years. I earnestly insist that an industry like 
this ought to receive the encouragement of the 
people, the encouragement of the Legislatures 
of the States, and the encouragement of Con- 
gress. There is nothing in the way of de- 
feloping an industry that will at once bring to 
the Central and Southern States a great acces- 
sion to the resources of the people, and a help 
rather than a hindrance to the cotton indus- 
tries of those States. 

Notes — In explanation of the references made 
by Mr. Blodgett to samples of raw silk, cocoons 
and manufactured articles — all of which were 
actually cited at the time, but so briefly as not 
to be incorporated in the printed address. 

The author had before him at the time 
samples of the various wild silks of India and 
China, cocoons of the Attacus moths of several 
species of sub-genera, black or dark russet in 
color, and yielding the flat fibered Tusseh or 
Tasar silk, with reeled silk from these cocoons, 
and many samples of finished fabrics made 
from this silk, as pongees, hernanis and in 
some cases foulards. This wild cocoon fibre is 
a broad bark-like strap, rather than a single 
round fibre, and it is far inferior to true silk ; 
yet very large quantities are necessarily used, 
because of uie diminished growth of the true 



silk in France, due to the persistent worm dis- 
Samples of the American wild silks 



ease. 



from cocoons of the same genera of moths, the 
AttacuSf (or Antheria Cecropia, and Prom- 
ethea)y are found in the United States, and 
shown at the same time ; the American 



were 

wild silk is the best, and some brought from 

Mexico is of an excellent quality. 

Samples of Italian and French raw silk in 
the small mail packages as sent from Lyons to 
leading manufacturers were shown, the mail 
wrappings being then first taken off, and the 
silk being identical in color and general ap- 
pearance with a sample of equal weight, two 
ounces, then also shown, and being the first 
reeling of the Women's Association. The 
American specimen was the best and most 
elastic to the touch, with equal if not superior 
lustre. Other specimens of two ounces or more 
were shown, reeled for the speaker from 
cocoons bought of persons growing them in 
Philadelphia, the proportion of raw silk yielded 
being exactly one- fourth the weight of the 
cocoons. The Lyons price for silk of the 
samples by mail was $6 the pound, nearly, (65 
francs the kilogramme), which with freight 
and charges would be nearly $7.50 here. The 
silk reel^ here, by an Italian expert, who 
understood the necessity to preserve uniformity 
in the number of fibres, looked and felt better 
than its European competitor, and certainly 
could not be worth less per pound. 

The test of these fibers in the cocoon, the 
reeled silk and the made-up fabric, had been 
conducted for more than a year with a good 
microscope, and the set fields, with the fibres 
enclosed, representing a large number of these 
tests, were on hand to show. The microscope 
alone suffices to show what number of cocoon 
fibres is found in a thread, as reeled. The 
Asiatic silks are all variable, the best being 
Tsatleea. re-reeled, which is, however, always 
loaded with an excess of rice gum. Other 
varieties are worse, and no Asiatic silk has the 
perfect color and lustre that the best French 
or American has. It is harsh and hemp-like 
to the touch, and with an excess of rice or 
other gum added after reeling from the cocoon. 
Another important point is illustrated only 
by microscopic examination, which is the use 
of old silk re-spun, or of dyes by which the 
silk is weighted with salts of iron. The speaker 
had tested a very large number of fabrics on 
these points, and had specimens at hand for 
reference, showing that inferior and re-dyed 
fibres were distinctly recognizable, and very 
much used. Over-dyed silks also showed ad- 
hering lumps, swelled and distorted fibres, all 
as the result of weighting to twice the weight 
of pure silk, as is often done. 
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THE NEW SILK REEL. 

At the stated meeting of the FrankliD In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 15, 1882, the Secretary, Dr. William H. 
Wahl, gave the following explanation of the 
improved iron-frame silk reel lately constructed 
for the Women's Silk Culture Assocation, viz. : 

A year or so ago the Association, after con- 
siderable trouble^ succeeded in getting a pattern 



of the reels which were said to be in use in 
France and Italy, a heavy, clumsy affair, all of 
wood, which stood upon four legs, like a table. 
After it had been in use a little while it warped 
and became so troublesome to use, that it oc- 
curred to some of the members of the Advisory 
Board to have a mechanical reel constructed 
of metal, which would work more accurately, 
aud represent in an improved form the best 
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ideas we had upon the subject. This was finally 
decided upon, and after some consultation, the 
speaker was requested to secure the services of 
an expert machinist to construct such a reel. 
Mr. Hugo Bilgram, a member of the Institute, 
was requested to undertake the work, and the 
result of his intelligent comprehension of the 
subject you see in the admirable, light, easy 
and rapid running reel, which I take pleasure 
in showing you this evening, and which I be- 
lieve has been found eminently satisfactory. It 
is constmcted entirely of metal ; it is very light 
and compact, and is devised in such a manner 
that it can be closed together in very compact 
form when not in use, or when it is to be re- 
moved from place to place. While there is no 
radical departure in its construction from that 
of the old forms of the hand reel, the new ma- 
chine appears to embody every desirable fea- 
ture that a hand reel should have. 

The silk is wound upon the reel, the motion 
being communicated to the reel by hand. The 
driving wheel is grooved, and motion is trans- 
mitted to a smaller grooved pulley on the shaft 
of the reel, the proportions between driving 
and driven pulley being as 4 to 1. The tra- 
verse which effects the crossing of the strands 
on the reel is given by an open cam on the 
driving shaft. This engages with a bell-crank 
lever, connected with a brass sleeve upon a 
cross-bar above, which slides back and forth 
with the motions of the lever arm. The guides 
through which the silk threads pass to be wound 
on the reel, are attached to this sleeve, and they 
are thus given the required crossing. 

The reel works with great accuracy, and 
without jar or lost motion, and it has proved to 
be most satisfactory as a first effort to construct 
such ia machine iq metal. 

The skilled reeler employed by the Associa- 
tion is enabled to reel more than double the 
quantity of silk upon this, than upon the old 
wooden reel, a result highly gratifying to the 
Association, and one that has a very important 
hearing on the question of the profitable reel- 
ing of silk by hand in the United States. 



PASTEUR AND BIS CIEHN TBEORT. 

M. Pasteur's laboratory, in which he remains 
about sixteen hours out of every twenty-four, 
is in the Rue d^Ulm. He is at present suffer- 
ing from ill-health ; in fact, as he said to a 
gentleman who called upon him the other 
morning, " I may say that one-half of my body 
is paralyzed. I ruined my health in trying to 
attain my aim in giving back life and activity 
to the silk industry, which is one of the glories 
of our country and one of the chief sources of 
its commercial importance. For the hist six 
years I have spent a great part of my time in 
experiments with regard to silks, and I have 
felt my health ebbing slowly away. Some 
fifteen years ago, when it was first made public 
that I had the idea of making observations on 
the liquids extracted from the chrysalis, and 
discerning by these means the good from the 
bad grain of silkworms, everybody shrugged 
his shoulders. What a dream it is, they said, 
to put microscopes, scientific and delicate in- 
struments, into the hands of peasants on a farm ! 
It is not practicable. But the experiments 
silenced all these criticisms and objections. 
The microscope has now become a common in- 
strument in the silk industry, and is handled 
with especial aptitude by the women operatives. 
As I have already said, in the preface of my 
book on silkworms, the role of the infinitely 
little appears to me infinitely great, both as 
causing diver? contagious maladies, and as con- 
tributing to the decomposition and return into 
the atmosphere of all that which has existed." 
— Boston Journal 



The W. S. C. A. School is still in session. 



Mr. C. Kbaus, of Egg Harbor City, N. J., 
who gained distinction at the Women's Silk 
Culture Exhibit in this city, for the quality of 
his product, is now largely engaged in silk cul- 
ture. He is investigating practically the value 
of mulberry and osage orange leaves as food 
for the silkworm, but as yet without decided 
results. . 

Ik 1739 Georgia produced 1,000 pounds of 
cocoons; a public filature in Savannah, in 
1750, received 6,800 "lbs. of cocoons; in 1766, 
that Stete raised 20,000 lbs. of cocoons. 
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SILK CVLTfHi H lARTB CAROUNA.— 
SERRELL'S AUTOltiTie 



From Bulletin No. 14, North Owolliui Doparteiont of Agrienltan. 
By W. C. KERR, State GEOLOOirr. 



Silk culture has passed from the experimental 
stage in North Carolina, and may be set down 
as one of our established industries. This re- 
sult is worth the nine years of effort (since the 
Vienna Exposition). One solid fact is worth a 
vast deal of theorizing. Mr. Fasnach com- 
menced operations here in 1877, after witness- 
ing the success of the experiment at Fayette- 
ville the previous (centennial) year. He has 
made a crop every year since, having, for seve- 
ral years to get mulberry leaves from the 
country, and by rail, and as he could, and 
never able to procure enough, and sometimes 
losing half his crop for want of a few hundred 
pounds of leaves at the end. Four years ago 
he planted an orchard one mile from Raleigh, 
chiefly of the white mulberry, 3,000 plants. 
Last year and this he made his crop entirely 
from this four-acre patch of bushes. The soil 
is thin-gravelly, worn out — would not grow 
nubbins; the mulberries have had almost no 
tillage or manure, and the past three years of 
drought have been as unpropitious as possible. 
The plants would have had three times the 
growth and product of leaves under moderately 
favorable conditions. 

With such means, and at such expense, in 
six weeks of April and May, with an ordinary 
laborer (a colored man), and his daughter, Mr. 
Fasnach has gathered a crop of 200 ounces of 
«gg8, worth $1,000, and the punctured cocoons 
(40 pounds) are worth seven ty-five cents a 
pound^$30 more. 

The product in cocoons was 350 pounds 
(from three ounces of eggs) worth $175. The 
same labor would have sufficed for twice the 
product in cocoons, as the raising of eggs re- 
quires special care : that is, he could have made 
700 pounds, or $350, with the same outlay. 
This is the product of four acres of old field, 
under most unfavorable circumstances. Mr. 
Fasnach's operations are limited only by his 
product of leaves, and as this ought to have 



been three times as large, his marketable result 
should have been increased in proportion. So 
that $1,000 wortk of siik can be made from 
four acres of average soil, with six vedLa' 
labor, even with trees four years old. A letter 
recently received from a gentleman in New 
York city, states that one of the large silk 
manufacturers, to whom he reported our efforts 
to produce silk for market, insisted that we 
con Id not compete with the cheap labor of 
Italy, France, and especially of Japan and 
China, and my friend could not answer his ob- 
jections. This difficulty is often raised. There 
is no better answer to it than the facts I have 
just detailed. Lardner demonstrated that a 
steamship could never be constructed to cross 
the Atlantic, and very soon after a steamship 
actually made the passage. The Silk Associa- 
tion of America may demonstrate that silk 
cannot be profitably grown in this country, 
but we shall soon supply them with silk never- 
theless, and of better quality than the product 
of '* Chinese cheap labor." These gentlemen 
leave out of the account several essential fiicts. 
Among these, first the land, and therefore the 
food of the silkworm, costs here practically 
nothing ; second, on nearly every farm there 
is enough waste labor to make 500 to 1,000 
pounds of cocoons without interfering with the 
ordinary crops. There are more than 150,000 
families in this State living on farms. If one- 
third of these would make each 200 pounds of 
cocoons, (and one hand can make 400), this 
would amount to 100,0000,000 pounds, worth 
$5,000,000. Why shall it not be done ? 

One of the greatest practical difficulties in 
the way of silk culture in this country has 
been the want of a satisfactory reel. This 
difficulty has been in large part removed by 
the efforts of the Women's Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation, of Philadelphia, for whom a much im- 
proved reel has been constructed, which does 
better work than the European reel, and twice 
as much of it in a given time. And again, 
and still more important, the electric reel of 
Mr. Serrell of New York, which I saw two 
years ago in his office, and have spoken of in 
former Bulletins as being a solution of the 
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problem, is approaching completion. It is 
spoken of in the Maniteur De Sois of Lyons, 
last month, as realizing " the discovery of the 
principle of the mechanical filature/' and 
" making an epoch in the silk industry/' 
amounting in fact to a " revolution." 

Another notable fact has been ascertained 
through the efforts of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, viz. : that the Osage orange, so com- 
mon everywhere and growing so readily, makes 
just as good silk as the mulberry. 



SILK CULTURE IN TBE 80UTB. 

'' There seems to be no reason why the South 
should not largely and profitably produce silk. 
The climate is exactly what is desired, and the 
mulberry and osage orange trees, the leaves 
of which are the best food for the silkworm, 
grow spontaneously in many sections, and can 
be grown anywhere in the South in any quantity 
desired. A large class of the population in the 
South, women and children, nave no occupa- 
tion, and silk culture would, it seems to us, 
furnish an easy and profitable one. Silk is 
successfully raised now in many portions of the 
South, and there is a ready American market 
for more than can be produced. There is no 
risk on it, for silk is almost as necessary as 
King Cotton. Under our present system of tariff 
laws, the culture of silk is fostered and pro- 
tected absolutely from foreign competition. 
Tbe American producer has the advantage of 
a large import duty, and saves the expense of 
transportation thousands of miles across the 
sea. He also has the advantage of plenty of 
land on which to grow food for the worms, 
which the foreign producer has not. All these 
advantages combined go to show that silk 
culture will in a few years become one of the 
leading industries of the Southern States." — 
Vichbwrg BercUd. 

As an evidence how true it is that we can 
not safely trust the individual testimony of any 
one of us, singly, as ''the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth," compare 
with the above the following, taken from a re- 
cent issue of the New York Sun : 

" Silk Raisers Against Silk Weavebs. — 
To the Editor of the Sun—Sir : The silk weavers 
are the loudest in their cries for a high pro- 
tective tariff on all silk woven goods, and at 
the same time they fight the home producers of 
raw silk and silk cocoons. We, the home pro- 
ducers, urge either that a duty be put upon all 



raw silk and silk cocoons imported into the 
United States, or else that all tariff upon silk 
woven goods be removed, so that while we have 
to compete with the cheap labor of the old 
world the wealthy silk weavers may compete 
with it also^ They refuse to buy our raw ma- 
terial except at the price of Chinese raw ma- 
terial. This condition^of things is unfair. 

P. W. McKlTTBICK. 

Memphis, Vu/j/ 12." 

The astronomers, whose observations require, 
as material for their calculations, that they 
should bejaccurate, have a term — the personcU 
equation — which they apply as a corrective for 
the accuracy of any individual observation, 
though made by the most correct ^observer. It 
means that every man's record of what he sees, 
though in his statement of it he may be actuated 
by an earnest desire to tell only the absolute 
truth, is yet so colored, or affected by his per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies, that allowance must be 
made for them. 

In his studies on sociology, Herbert Spencer 
treats of the same tendency, as the different 
species of bias affecting the clearness of percep- 
tion with which even the best intentioned per- 
sons vjew the facts of sociological inquiry. 
Here, for example, are two entirely different 
opinions concerning the facts regarding the 
application of protection as applied to silk pro- 
duction. 

How difficult then it is to decide concerning 
the best course to pursue with regard to it, in 
absolutely the best interest of the producers, 
as well as the weavers of silk ; and how easy to 
be bigoted, either one way or the other, accord- 
ing as our perception of the truth is distorted 
by the effect produced by our own personal 
equation. 

A Silk Company has begun business at 
Aberdeen, Miss. The manager, an expert, 
thinks the Southern States possess a better cli- 
mate for the successful, profitable cultivation of 
silk than any other part of the world in which 
the cultivation of silk is conducted. The cli* 
mate is almost like that of Japan, but better. 

At Wilmington, Del., a gunsmith raised 
30 lbs. of cocoons of exceedingly fine quality* 
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8ILK DESTINED TO BECOME AN AMERICAN 
STAPLE. 

The present eflTort, inaugurated by the Wo- 
men's Silk Culture Association, to establish 
silk culture permanently in this Country, is 
founded on the.pystem recommended by M. De 
Homergue, and has the example of France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. France, by means of 
her schools of training in silk-growing, reeling, 
and weaving, has maintained her superiority in 
this manufacture for more than a century, 
while Count Dandolo's school, tiear Milan, in 
Italy, trebled the silk product of his day, 
and on these examples the movement was com- 
menced, and may be said to have begun in 
the Centennial year. 

Dr. Samuel Chamberlain, of this city, for- 
merly Superintendent of the Women's Silk Culi 
ture Association, had made previous efforts to 
revive the interest in silk culture, with consid- 
erable success ; but, he states, that only when 
silk-raising and reeling was actually witnessed 
at Agricultural Hall, under Neuman, of Cali- 
fornia, and at Machinery Hall, under Dom 
Pedro's employes, was there any enthusiasm 
manifested. All who saw these exhibits were 
attracted and delighted. 

Mr. J. Q. A. Warren had travelled through 
the Southern Atlantic States with a chart show- 
ing the growth and ages of the silkworm ; Dr. 
Barnwell, of South Carolina, had raised, with 
the aid of his former slaves, a quantity of well 
made silk, which he exhibited in this city; 
Mr. S. R. Lowery, an intelligent colored citizen 
of Alabama, added instruction in silk culture 
to the teaching of his school for colored child- 
ren, at Huntsville ; the U. S. Commissioner of 
Agriculture, assisted by Professor C. V. Riley, 
the entomologist, of Missouri, issued a pamph- 
let of instructions on silk culture ; in 1879, Mr. 
H. J. Smith invited Dr. Chamberlain to con- 
duct the silk culture at the Main Building of 
the Centennial, which caused increased interest 
by the ^successful and easy productiqn of 
cocoons and eggs; and at the commencement 
of the year 1880 these numerous and successful 
efforts induced Mr. Eltonhead, Dr. Wahl, editor 
of the Polytechnic Review^ of this city^ and Mr. 



Bingham, of Camden, N. J., to unite with Dr. 
Chamberlain in bringing together several pro- 
minent ladies of Philadelphia, at St. George's 
Hall, to discuss the subject of silk culture as a 
work for women, and especially as a subject of 
instruction in an Industrial School. Mrs. 
Bishop Simpson accepted an invitation to be 
present, and at her suggestion Mrs. John Lucas 
was nominated and induced to preside over the 
organization which 'was then and there formed. 
Fortunately for the Association, Mrs. X^cas 
has continued to prove her enthusiasm for the 
work by the active labor and valuable aid which 
she continues to bestow upon the work, and 
nobly has she been seconded by the other ladies 
of the Association, all of whom have been ani- 
mated solely by the motive to imtUnte an occu- 
pation for women ; to make it a liome and not a 
factory work ; to liessen the intense competition 
in the struggle for livelihood which forces 
women to work for inadequate pay ; they hoped 
to substitute the reeling of silk, by which mod- 
erate skill will enable the reeler to obtain a 
living without the excessive factory labor; and 
they also hoped to benefit the daughters of rural 
homes, by freeing them from the necessity of 
seeking in the large cities occupation which 
would prove remunerative at home. Dr. Cham- 
berlain says: ''the raising of cocoons is not 
laborious ; where there are boys in the family 
it need be neither rough nor subject to expo- 
sure. The care of silkworms is interesting, and 
becomes absorbing after a little time, and if 
not largely profitable, is sufficient to add a res- 
pectable sum to the family income, and if the 
reeling be acquired, it may even become an im- 
portant one. Where should the women of our 
city seek for an occupation for their less fortu- 
nate sisters, that they could rely upon ? They 
have found it in the culture of silk ! The en- 
gine cannot rear silkworms. Personal atten- 
tion is the requisite. Steam- power may turn 
the reel, but steam cannot add thread to thread, 
keeping up the interminable length of the silk 
string — quick sight, quick, supple fingers, and 
a power of attention to be acquired only by 
training, are the requisites, which, happily. 
Steam cannot supply." 
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81LK SBREDS. 

— King Charles IL wore Virginia silks at his 
coronation. 

— Silkworms, history informs us, were first 
fed upon the black mulberry. 

— The first ancient Western author who 
mentioned silk was Aristotle. 

— Mrs. L. G. Coburn, of San Antonio, Texas, 
has 40,000 silkworms at work. 

— Silk was worth its weight in gold in the 
time of the Emperor Aurelian. 

— Heliogabalus is said to be the first Roman 
who possessed a silken garment. 

— In 1734 Queen Caroline, of England, ap- 
peared at a levee in a full costume of Georgia 
dlk. 

— 700,000 women in Italy and France are 
employed in the manufacture of raw silk from 
the cocoon. 

— In 1840 there was not a silk factory in the 
United States; in 1882 there are more than 
two hundred. 

— The silken and embroidered robes worn 
by Queen Cleopatra, are celebrated in history 
by various authors. 

— The State of New Jersey has raised, thus 
far, a larger amount of silk than any of the 
Eastern or Middle States. 

— In 1770, Mrs. Susanna Wright, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., made a piece of silk sixty yards long, 
from cocoons of her own raising. 

— The Allentown silk mill finds it difficult to 
secure girl operatives. Those of the age de- 
sired find work in the larger cities. 

— A specimen of silk was found in the cata- 
combs of Egypt associated with bead network. 
It was taken from a mummy at Sakkara. 

— In 780 Charlemagne sent Offk, king' of 
Mercia, a present of two silken vests, showing 
the esteem in which it was held at that period. 

— The silk trade in Switzerland gives em- 
ployment to 70,000 hands. The yearly product 
of this industry amount to 130,000,000 francs. 

— It has been announced by the California 
Women's Association, that all the eggs and bi- 
voltines at their disposal were sold to Tennessee. 

— In answer to a very pertinent question 
which is asked in regard to silk culture, we po- 
sitively assert, from results around us — it will 
pay! 

— If, as is stated by a historian, Hoang-to, 
who began the culture of silk in China, lived 
1703 B. C, he was cotemporary with Joseph, 
viceroy of Egypt. 



— Mrs, Rebecca Taylor, the aged mother of 
Bayard Taylor, although crippled with rheu- 
matism, has, with the aid of her grandchildren, 
raised cocoons of remarkably fine quality. 

— A North Carolina paper thinks that there 
is no reason nvhj the South may not, in time, be 
the greatest silk-producing section in the world. 
There is a wonderful stride in this direction in 
the past few years. 

— At Egg Harbor, a German settlement in 
Atlantic county, N. J., a musical instrument 
string maker has, for several vears raised co- 
coons for use as bass-strings, which he affirms 
to be very superior in quality. 

— A lady at Gwynedd, in the vicinity of this 
city, raised about 30 lbs. of cocoons of the finest 
quality, larger and heavier than any foreign 
product, according to the test of the Agricultu- 
ral Department at Washington. 

— There was at one time exhibited by Mr. 
Rolt, an English merchant, a thread twenty 
thousand feet long, spun by twenty-two silk 
spiders, in less than two hours, and which was 
five times as fine as the thread of the silkworm. 

— Congressman Hill, of the Paterson, N. J. 
district, says : " It is gratifying to know that the 
silk industries of the country, notwithstanding 
the great competition at home and abroad, are 
enabled to hold their own, and keep their mills 
open and at work.'' 

— The silk trade at Florence, Italy, is. con- 
tinually on the increase, and its markets are 
becoming yearly more important ; the silkworm 
disease having spread to Japan, the Florentine 
cultivators are increasing their means and effi^rts 
for meeting this contingency. 

— The California Silk Culture Association 
has received from C. G. Hermann, Manager of 
the Pacific Silk Manufacturing Co., notice that 
his company intend to start a filature at San 
Jose, with not less than 5 reels, and that 6,000 
lbs. of cocoons would be required. 

— Mrs. Hittell, of the California Silk Culture 
Association, states that J. B. Prince, of Cala- 
veras county, finds it profitable to raise silk- 
worms eggs for the Italian market, and also 
that cocoons and eggs to the value of from 
816,000 to $18,000 are shipped each month to 
Europe. 

— The value of raw, waste, and manufactured 
silk imported into the United States during 
1880, was about 4Z}4 millions of dollars. The 
silk industry employed 24,440 operatives, to 
whom were paid an aggregate in wages of 
$9,107,835. The totol value of finished silk 
goods during the year amounted to nearly 
$35,000,000 ; capital invested $19,000,000. 
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WILL IT PAT! 

There can be no more conclusive evidence of 
the incomplete and unsatisfactory organization 
of our industry, than the fact that it is pos- 
sible to ask such a question concerning so 
desirable a business as silk or fruit culture. 

It is perhaps inevitable that in the process 
of transition which society is undergoing at 
present — the significance of which is hardly yet 
recognized, and which may be broadly stated 
as the substitution of peace for war, production 
for destruction, co-operation for competition, 
mutual love and respect for antagonism and 
hate, moral influence for coercion — that it may 
be thought industry does not pay in any event ; 
since it is not through devotion to its produc- 
tive methods that millionaires are made. 

The economy of mammon uses quite other 
processes than those of productive industry for 
creating its millionaires ; but, in the economy 
of God, the payment of industry in silk culture 
is silk ; in fruit culture, is fruit, and in every 
other similar occupation the same species of 
payment is made without fail. But if this is 
not sufficient, or if the recipient is deprived of 
it, the fault lies in the institutions of society, 
which men have created, and these must be so 
changed that this injustice cannot be done." 

As it stands to-day, the weavers of the fine 



silks and velvets of Lyons are probably the 
lowest paid laborers in the world's industry, 
with the exception of the makers of the cameFs 
hair shawls of India. These products are the 
richest of all the varied textile fabrics, the pre- 
paration of the material for which, together 
with the ability to manufacture, have been 
slowly gained by the race, through the labors 
of generations. 

Why should the makers of them alone be 
deprived of all the satisfaction and delight that 
their creation naturally causes ? Why to them 
alone should the ability to make such a use of 
the materiak which God's economy has pro- 
vided for us, be a curse, instead of a blessing ? 
Shall the development of silk culture in this 
country lead to the same results of poverty and 
degredation that it has produced elsewhere ? 

Industry is the real basis of independent 
self-reliance; and only as this is recognized 
practically, can it be hoped that the demoraliz- 
ing results of speculative greed can be pre- 
vented from ruling in this pursuit as elsewhere. 
As a mere business proposition it is wiser to 
regulate all industry by the golden rule of 
morals, than to trust to the unregulated greed 
of competition. 

This is shown conclusively by the fact that, 
according to the most reliable statistics, tl&e 
failures in business average nearly ninety per 
cent If this estimate seems excessive to any 
one, let him test its accuracy within the circle 
of his personal knowledge, in his own locality, 
and he will find that it is rather below than 
above the average. 

The community, in their business relations, 
are to be educated, by experience, to the advan- 
tages of regulated order and method, as they 
have been in cities to the advantages of these, 
when crowds gather at the ticket offices of 
theatres, or at the delivery windows of the post 
office. Here the best pusher, or the most un- 
scrupulous worker of his elbows used to thrust 
himself to the front; and in the contest the 
time, the opportunity and the comfort of the 
entire rest of the crowd were wasted. To-day, 
however, when any such crowd gathers, they 
fail naturally into order, each one taking the 
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position which happens to be his, and all are 
served more promptly and conveniently than 
before. 

Let this same result accrue in the transac- 
tions of business, and* the same results must 
follow. The order, the regularity, the intelli- 
gODce and the persistence which are absolutely 
required for the successful prosecution of the 
silk industry, may be confidently relied upon 
to replace the chaotic scramble of competition, 
as soon as the attention of the producers is 
called to it. Already the Women's Silk Cul- 
ture Association have expressed themselves in 
no uncertain way upon this matter. 

It was naturally to be '^expected that they 
would do so. As women they instinctively felt 
that the making of silk rather than the making 
of money was the fundamental test of the suc- 
cess of the business. If the first was reached 
without jeopardizing the independence of the 
producers, the second must naturally follow ; 
but if the chief motive of the movement should 
be the greed of mammon, then it was very 
questionable whether either money or silk 
would be obtained. 

So desirable is it that in all industry the in- 
creasing culture and comfort of the workers 
s|iould be aimed at rather than the money to 
be made by the sacrifice of these, that the posi- 
tion the women have taken in silk culture, and 
the very practical measures they have adopted 
for obtaining their ends, suggest most forcibly 
how important is their aid in all industry. 

Here, as in the household, the order, neat- 
ness, comfort and regularity of life, are chiefly 
dependent upon their instinctive love of these 
qualities, and as they have made literature 
dean, so in industry they would brush away 
much that is fit only for the dust heap. 



A French scientific writer says, by feeding 
rilkworms during the last twenty days of the 
larva stage, on vine-leaves, he has produced 
magnificent red cocoons ; by pursuing the same 
course, using lettuce, he obtained them of a 
deep emerald green. Others of a beautiful yel- 
low, fine green, and violet, were produced by 
the same mode, using white nettle for food. 



TWO INSTANCES. 

Two straws which show the direction in 
which the current of silk culture is flowing, are 
suggestive in these days, when labor is begin- 
ning to rise to the conception of its function to 
regulate the matters of wealth production in 
this world. The first is " The Boys' Silk Cul- 
ture Association of the United States," the main 
cocoonery of which is established at 700 North 
Eighth street, Philadelphia; and who have 
published a pamphlet entitled "An Account 
of the Habits, Changes and Diseases of the 
Bombyx Mori, or Common Silkworm." As the 
work itself says: "Every fact recorded in this 
book must be attended to strictly, or else suc- 
cess will be very uncertain. Only the most 
important facts are mentioned; but anything 
further respecting the rearing of silkworms or 
the sale of cocoons, will be given gratuitously 
by addressing us." 

The book has evidently been most carefully 
and apparently with great accuracy drawn up 
from their experience in doing the work ; and 
the fact that it is so well and thoroughly done, 
is an evidence, if such were wanting, that silk 
culture, as ^n interesting pursuit requiring the 
exercise of care, foresight, persistence and judg- 
ment, is a most admirable educational appli- 
ance, and can most advantageously replace 
many of the frivolities and dissipations which 
the ** gilded youth " of this mammon-pursuing 
era are more and more addicted to. 

For these reasons also nothing but commen- 
dation can be given to an industrial academy 
for the colored children of the South, which 
was instituted at Huntsvilte, Alabama, in 1876, 
by Samuel R. Lowery, a representative man of 
his race. His establishment was originated 
chiefly to introduce the culture of silk, as an 
educational and remunerative occupation for 
his fellow-suflerers, who had been thrown out 
to depend upon themselves, afler having been 
educated for generations in the helplessness of 
slavery. Mr. Lowery is a lawyer by profession, 
and has recently visited this city, on a tour 
through the East, for the purpose of raising 
money to extend the operations of his already 
successful school. In the conduct of his acad- 
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emy he is assisted by his daughters. Their 
efforts in this direction have already met with 
euch success that he is encouraged to press for- 
ward to extend them ; and there is every rea- 
son to hope that the growth of his undertaking 
will open up a new industrial era to the colored 
people of the South. 



SILK CDLTDHE AT THIS ANTIPODES. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Neill, of London, has suc- 
ceeded in establishing silk culture in Australia, 
after laboring assiduously to that end since the 
year 1871. She says : " The providing of work 
suitable to women is and will be as necessary 
at the antipodes as it is at home, and the em- 
ployment of poor gentlewomen was my chief 
aim at home and in the colonies. Two reasons 
suflSce : women are suited for the work, and the 
work was admirably suited for women." She 
has organized the " Victorian Sericulture Com- 
pany," to which the government gave one thou- 
sand acres of land, part of which has been 
planted with the best varieties of the mulberry 
tree, and a large silk house, and suitable build- 
ings have been erected, and she states that she 
is receiving the warm support of many ladies 
of influence who have taken shares. 



Prop. W. C. Kerr, of the State Agricultu- 
ral Board of North Carolina, passed several 
hours of a brief stay in the city, a few evenings 
since, on his way home from New York, where 
he obtained such evidence of the success of Ser- 
rell's newly-invented automatic reel, as to in- 
duce him to declare, enthusiastically, '' that the 
problem was surely solved, and that the only 
obstacle to complete success in American silk 
industry was certainly overcome." Prof. Kerr's 
time only allowed him to visit the magnanerie 
of the Boys' Silk Culture Association, where he 
expressed gratification at the intelligence and 
success exhibited by these youthful promoters 
of the nation's new industry. 

Mulberry culture began in California in 
1854. The first silkworm eggs arrived there in 
1860. In 1865 there were obtained some 250 
pounds of cocoons. In 1868 the product was 
1,900 pounds. In 1870 more than a milliotf of 
mulberry trees were growing in the State. 



All HISTORIC TRIBUTE. 

It would appear from the distinguished ex- 
amples derived from history, in connection with 
the first introduction of silk culture into various 
countries, that the influence and example of 
woman was the prominent agency, and that she 
was thus mysteriously predestined, by the part 
which she performed therein, to rank among 
the greatest of the future benefactors of her sex» 
and the subsequent appropriation by her of silk 
as a prominent portion of personal adornment, 
seems to have attracted from mankind a tacit 
acknowledgment of the justice of this tribute. 
Among the earliest to appreciate the unsur- 
passable beauty of this fabric were the imperial 
daughters of China, Greece, and Rome, who 
also manifested the greatest zeal for the perpet- 
uation of silk production in their respective 
countries. On the other hand it is worthy of 
remark, as having been authenticated in do- 
mestic history, that the most strenuous efibrt 
made by men to achieve a similar result, culmi- 
nated in notable disappointment, a result con- 
sequent upon the prostitution of a promising 
source of national benefit to the miserable greed 
of gain. And whether the present brilliant 
promise of the permanent establishment of this 
desirable art with us be realized by the adven- 
titious aid of the rougher element, or through 
the inflexible constancy in its behalf which is 
exhibited by woman, silk i9, nevertheless, des- 
tined in the future, as it has contributed in the 
past, to perpetuate the glory of the sex. 

We print in this number a summary of the 
Second Annual Report of the Women's Silk 
Culture Association of Philadelphia, though 
from the date of its delivery, it may not appear 
to hardly be news. We do this because it is 
so excellent in tone, and because we know that 
it will be gladly received and eagerly read by 
thousands who have not before had a chance 
to see it in the original. 



Correction. — A misprint in Prof. Kerr's 
"Directions for the Management of a Cocoon- 
ery," which will be found in our last Number, 
in paragraph viii, page 12, demands the follow- 
ing correction: — '* Fresh eoeoona (which are 
heavier than dried) are worth from 40 to 60 cts. 
per pound ; perfectly dried cocoons, from $1.00 
to $1.15 per pound." 
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TBE (tVESTIOX OF DISTRIBUTION. 

For the sucoessful prosecution of fruit culture 
the question of production may be considered 
as settled. It is the distribution — the ability 
to promptly and certainly present his product 
to the inspection of the real consumer — which 
is the chief desideratum for the production of 
to-day 

In all the great centres of population, as any 
one who has ever been in them with his eyes 
open knows, where the commission men who 
receive the fruit from the producers, report 
that the market is glutted, and no sale possible, 
there is a large proportion of the population, 
who, though they would and should be con- 
sidered as consumers, have been, as yet, hardly 
counted in as factors in the possible consump- 
tion of fruit. 

There are the poor — the portion of the com- 
munity who have the greatest need for abun- 
dant supplies of fresh fruit, but who are 
generally obliged to content themselves, if they 
obtain any, with the poorest and stalest dregs 
of the markets. 

Commerce pays no heed to them — classes 
them as worthy of no consideration, and is im- 
patient generally with any reference to them. 
Apparently it was inevitable that in the educa- 
tion of the race, this should have been so. The 
selfish d'lsregard of others has been the inevita- 
ble result of general ignorance. But to-day, 
in the fulness of time, industry all over the 
world is becoming conscious of its function, 
and learning practically that the golden rule 
of morals is also in reality the best rule of 
conduct in the purely worldly relations of 
business. 

An example to make this clearer will not be 
amiss. Before our late civil war the labor of 



the South, the n^roes of the plantations, were 
considered as of no importance in all matters 
of commercial relations. The English manu- 
facturers who provided the brogans, the cheap 
colored handkerchiefs for the head-dressing of 
the women, the coarse cloth for their garmen!;s, 
together with the same commercial classes in 
this country, felt that every possible advance 
in economic science had been made, in the con- 
dition of things which provided the slave as 
an unquestioned customer for their products, 
which no one else in the civilized world would 
take. 

They bad a most prosperous business built 
up upon this basis ; and, of course, resisted with 
all fair and unfair means any movement which 
tended, even indirectly, to destroy their market. 

It was because the abolition of slavery, 
which they knew must be the outcome of the 
war, would deprive them of their customers, 
that they resisted it by every means in their 
power. Their selfish greed prevented them 
from seeing that the emancipated slave would 
be a better customer for a better class of goods, 
and would be better able to pay for them, and 
more desirous to do so than any society which 
supported slavery could furnish. 

The immediate six-pence, made on their ex- 
isting trade, was held so tightly before their 
eyes, as to hide the possible guinea that lay in 
the better business relations of mutually free 
men. 

An analogous condition of things exists to- 
day. The producers of fruit must see to it that 
the poverty of their customers, which is, like 
their own, caused by the general devotion to 
the economy of mammon, must be replaced by 
a m9re heart-felt reliance upon the economy of 
God, which is no respecter of persons. 
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DRTING FRUIT BT ETAPOBATION. 

The idea of drying fruit of all kinds by eva- 
poration, amounts practically to about doubling 
the saleable result of fruit culture, by more than 
doubling the time for its sale. Promptly the 
idea has been worked up by the inventors, who 
have furnished some half dozen different kinds 
of apparatus, which » with different degrees of 
perfection, put it within the power of every 
fruit raiser to utilize all the product of his 
trees, and frees him entirely from the ruinous 
returns of the commission men of the cities, 
who are so prompt to take advantage of what 
they term '' a glut in the market ;'' as though 
with our present means for the prompt distri- 
bution of fruit, such a claim is anything more 
than a plausible excuse to cover up our incom- 
petence to properly distribute it. Speaking 
about the new process The Western Agriculturist 
says: — 

In addition to the drying of fruits of all 
kinds, vegetables are as successfully and pro- 
fitably put upon the market in this way, 
especially com and tomatoes, which are so 
difficult to preserve in any other way without 
injuring the palatable pleasantness so much 
enjoyed in the green state. 

Sweet corn is rejuvenated by evaporation. 
''If taken strictly in the milk and treated 
before wilting, it will be as tender and sweet at 
the world's end as at the start. The evaporated 
tomato is a remarkable product. No success- 
ful attempt has ever before been made to re- 
move the condition of fermentation (water) 
from this fruit. The pneumatic evaporator re- 
duces the pulp of the tomato to a condition 
like that of dried fig. A bushel of the fruit 
after evaporation is compressed into a solid 
cube like plug tobacco, measuring four or five 
inches each way. Every pound of this makes 
eight quarts of tomatoes in the original state. 
Tomatoes may now be raised with advantage, 
like so many other things, whenever there is 
an evaporator on hand. Green currents and 
gooseberries retain their favorite characteristics 
of flavor sealed up in them for travel and time. 
The manufacture of evaporated fruit by the in- 
dividual farmer and orchardist has popularized 



the industry, the future of which it would be 
difficult even to anticipate. With an apparatus 
of universal adaptation and suited to the wants 
of the large or small orchardist and fairly 
managed, the business is made both remunera- 
tive and pleasant. Few farm implements can 
be so continuously employed, banning with 
the early summer berries, vegetables and fruits, 
and extending its usefulness through the winter 
upon the fall crops, the daily wasting products 
of the farm suggesting its use and inculcating 
the maxim : It is not what we make, but what 
we save, that accumulates wealth." 



As a straw showing the progress in the com- 
mon sense treatment of the fence question, it is 
noted that the ridiculous iron railings placed 
around the public squares in Baltimore have 
been removed. Now New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, and possibly some other West- 
ern cities from which reports have not yet been 
received, have all instituted this change. These 
examples will have their influence upon in- 
dividuals, until public opinion will be so culti- 
vated that, as is seen in the fruit-farms of South 
Jersey, fences will be used as sparsely as they 
should be, to keep in animals, instead of keep- 
ing them out. 



The Fruit Grower's Association of Hammon- 
ton, N. J , have the daily prices, received by 
telegraph from the cities, distributed to the 
members by a messenger who uses a bicycle. 
The messenger b the son of the inventor of the 
star bicycle, and uses one of his father's admir- 
able machines. His daily course carries him 
some dozen to twenty miles, and he is through 
with his work in less than two hours, or, on a 
timed test, in half the time it could be done bj 
a horse and wagon. A similar service, per-^ 
formed by a horse and wagon, last year, used 
up the horse and two wagons. 

The peach crop in Georgia and Alabama is 
immense. A small peach orchard there is 
likely to be much more profitable this year than 
a large cotton field. Car loads of this fruit are 
being shipped to the Northern cities at unusu- 
ally low railroad rates. 
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THE CBESTHUT. 

In answer to a question from a correspondent 
the Oardner's Monthly ssljb: — **It is hard to 
say, in the ordinary sense of the word * native/ 
whether the European chestnut is native there. 
It is wild there, and there seems to be evidence 
that it has been wild for at least 3,000 years. 
Some believe, however, that it was not known 
in Europe till brought from Thessaly, and the 
Latin name, castanea, is supposed to be derived 
from a Grecian town of that name, near which 
it is believed they once abounded. 

**The chestnut is found in Japan as well as 
in the United States. As to whether the 
American, European and Japanese forms are 
varieties of one thing, or distinct species, it is 
hard to say. If we adopt Mr. Darwin's idea 
of natural selection, a species is nothing but a 
collection of individuals which have departed 
by variation from some central form, and in 
which the connecting links have been lost. It 
depends, on this view, how many links have 
been lost — that is to say, how far our form is 
removed from another form, whether it is con- 
sidered a variety or species. The relationship 
of these chestnuts are so close that they might 
be regarded as on the border line, and possibly 
eminent botanists would hardly be unanimous 
in placing them as species. 

" The European chestnut is more nearly 
allied to the Japan form than to the American. 
It is probable that in the long, long ago, there 
was but one form, that the Japan and American 
colonies became isolated perhaps from the great 
ocean being formed between them, and by this 
very long time have assumed separate charac- 
teristics, just as a colony of isolated human 
beings do; that since — perhaps long since — 
this event the chestnut has gradually traveled 
from Asia to Europe, and that because this is 
more recent than the separation of the American 
colony, there has not been time for as great a 
departure as in the case of the American form. 
After all, the difference between native or in- 
digenous, and introduced or wild, is merely 
one of time. All things in this world are on 
their travels, and it is quite likely every few 
thousand years the character of vegetation in 
any one place becomes completely changed." 



THE ARNT WOHH. 

At the request of Prof. Cyrus Thomas, State 
Entomologist of Illinois, D. W. Coquillet has 
made a special study of the army worm, and, in 
the last State Entomological Report, says : — 

" There are two races of the army worms — 
one a cut- worm, the other a migratory worm, 
which is 'the most destructive. There are two 
or three broods produced in one season ; the last 
brood issue from eggs in the fall, hibernate and 
reach full size in the next April and May. 
After reaching their full size, they burrow into 
the earth and prepare for pupation. The moths 
appear early in June and deposit their eggs, 
from which a second brood of worms is pro- 
duced, and it is this brood that is destructive. 
From experiment it appears that the parasite 
of the Tachina-fly destroys about one-half the 
army worms, depositing the eggs on the body 
of the worm." 

He also says that, although we generally have 
more army worms in wet seasons, it is because 
the season before was dry and hot, which 
greatly increased their numbers; hibernating 
in safety through the winter, they appear in 
great numbers in the early spring, and the sec- 
ond brood coming on before harvest, is the des- 
tructive migratory brood ; but a wet season is, 
next to the parasites, the great checkmate or 
destroyer of these pests. 

To sum up in a few words, we find that there 
are two distinct races of army worm. The sed- 
entary race rears three broods in one season, 
and hibernates in the larva state. The migrat- 
ing worms are the progeny of moths which were 
bred in some remote locality, and migrated to 
the locality in which the worms appeared. 

California fruit-growers are making extra- 
ordinary preparations this year for future de- 
mands, the operations in this line surpassing 
those of any previous year in the history of the 
State. Vineyards varying in extent from 
twenty to two hundred acres are ready to be 
set, and new orchards will be limited only by 
the exhaustion of the nursery stocks* With an 
eye to the possible ravages of the phylloxera, 
many vineyards will be set with hardy cuttings, 
supposed to be proof against this pest. 
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AN EXCELLENT 8VCMSE8TI0N. 

The Pacific Rural Press, speaking of the 
Acacia Famesiana, the fragrant flowers of which 
are used by the perfume makers, says : — ** In 
every Moorish garden in North Africa, there 
can be seen a few trees of the Acacia Far- 
nesiana, of which the flowers are gathered by 
women and children for family use ; whilst in 
France and Italy it furnishes a not unimport- 
ant article of commerce. In the district of 
Cannes alone about 36,000 pounds of flowers 
are yearly produced, for which the perfumers 
pay from fifty to seventy-five cents a pound. 
One tree furnishes, according to age, from one 
to five or more pounds ; and one acre, planted 
with about 800 trees, would produce in a few 
years a notable increase of income to many of 
our farmers, some pin-money to their wives, 
besides making farm work and farm life both 
pleasant ^nd profitable to their children. But 
this pleasant prospect cannot be realized as 
long as the extraction of perfumes is not under- 
taken, because the acacia flowers, like most of 
those flowers whose perfume is extracted, must 
be treated while fresh, and on the spot. 

'* Is it not to be regretted that such a pro- 
fitable and important branch of horticulture is 
neglected, and that the ambition of our land- 
holders and rich men, goes rather in the direc- 
tion to produce fast horses than to introduce, 
encourage and foster such industries, which 
would give employment to thousands of women 
and children, and in this wise be more con- 
ducive to the welfare of the community in which 
they live than if they raised a horse that could 
make a mile in one minute? And what will 
and can this society do in this desirable direc- 
tion beyond discussing the question, and per- 
haps recommending a remedy ; or will not that 
part of the press which is usually wide awake 
when the political or commercial interests of 
the commonwealth are under discussion, agitate 
in this direction, and help to produce a good 
crop from a kernel of suggestion ? It thrives 
anywhere inside the frost line." 



The present year promises fair for an abun- 
dant apple crop. 



A NEW 8TRAWBEEET. 

J. F. Fall, writing from Fulton, Ky., to 
Home and Farm, says : '' I am a dear lover of 
anything in the shape of fruit, and take consid- 
erable pride in having the best. I bave had 
plenty of peaches, strawberries and raspberries 
now for some time, and by the way I have two 
very fine strawberries, one a medium early va- 
riety called the Big Bob, and it is a big bob in- 
deed, just a little bigger than any berry I ever 
saw, and a very fine berry every way. The 
other is the last berry of all to ripen, and comes 
in after everything else in the shape of a straw- 
berry is gone. It is very prolific, and a fine 
bearer. I raised the first plant from a seed of 
the Crescent seedling, and have named it '* My 
Choice." 



The phylloxera has encountered a new 
remedy in the employment of bitumen against 
its ravages. So far back as 1879 that agent 
was spoken of favorably, especially such as was 
imported from Judea. Sulphuret of carbon is 
still, however, regarded as among the perfect 
cures, double the quantity of that high-priced 
chemical being employed in 1881 as compared 
with the previous years. The Government rail- 
way companies contribute liberally to testing 
all practical remedies. Nothiog serious is now 
attached to the vines of Soudan and Cochin 
China. American stocks are alone in favor; 
the others are but curiosities. 



The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
ofiers the following premiums for varieties 
originated since 1850, which have been well 
tried and found to be superior in some special 
quality to those already known : 

For best seedling Pear, . . $60 00 

" " " Apple, . . . 60 00 

" " " Hardy grape, . . 60 00 

" " " Cherry, . . 40 00 

" " " Strawberry, . . 50 00 

" " " Raspberry, . . 40 00 

" other seedling fruits, . . . 40 00 

The Massachusetts Plowman considers leached 
ashes for nearly all crops cheaper at twenty-five 
cents a bushel than commercial fertilizers at 
current prices. 
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ORANGES OF TWO TBiBS' GROWTH. 

The oranges of the IslaDd of St Michael, iu 
the Azores group, are the finest in the world, 
and great quantities are annually sent to 
English ports. The orange season lasts from 
November to March. It often happens that 
some of the Tangierine oranges which are grown 
in St. Michael do not come to maturity during 
the season. These dry up on the trees, but do 
not drop off, and the next year attain their full 
size, and ripen in early summer, growing to a 
huge size, and attaining a most delicious flavor. 



Mr. Hendebson recently gave to the nur- 
serymen's meeting, at Daytol, Ohio, an account 
of his mode of raising strawberries in pots for 
planting out, by which he has grown over an 
acre of this fruit alternated with vegetables. 
As soon as the plants cease bearing and the 
beds are well forked up, the runners at once 
commenced forming early in July. Small pots, 
about two and a half inches in diameter, are 
filled with soil and sunk to a level with the sur- 
£eu». The strawberry layer is then placed on 
the pot and held there with a small stone — the 
stone holding the plant to its place and mark- 
ing the spot The pots will be filled with the 
roots in ten or twelve days, when the connection 
with the parent plant is cut ; the pots are taken 
op and all placed close together, and shaded 
and w&tered for a few days before setting out. 
Not one plant in a thousand need fail by this 
treatment. A good workman, after some expe- 
rience, will layer two thousand in a day. A 
good crop is thus obtained in less than a year 
from planting, in connection with vegetables. 



Albemarle Becoming a Vinbtard. — Mr. 
Oscar Bierson, of Charlottesville, the best 
posted man on grapes and wine in Virginia, 
says:— "There are now 500 acres of land in 
Albemarle county, covered with grapevines in 
full bearing. Two hundred acres more are in 
vines at different stages of advancement, and it 
is estimated that the plant this fiill will bring 
the total acreage of vineyards up to 1,000 acres. 
Qrape-growing is rapidly becoming one of the 
leading industries of the county." 



AOTAL Peaoh-Eatebs. — Alexis Lefere, who 
has just died at Paris a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor, member of a dozen learned soci- 
eties, and a millionaire, began life as a garden- 
er's laborer. He was the creator of the great 
peach "industry" of Montreuil, where his gar- 
dens had long been famous for the care with 
which each individual peach was tended and 
brought to a profitable maturity — six and eight 
francs being by no means an extravagant price. 
Louis Phillippe was among the visitors to Mon- 
treuil, where, having admired some of the 
choicest products and asked the price, he whis- 
pered, " Send me two dozen of the six-franc 
peaches, but not a word of it to my Ministers I" 
His caution, perhaps, was justified, since Thier's 
wife was known to cut a peach in four quarters 
to regale her husband, herself, and their two 
honored guests. (N. B. — ^To neatly divide a 
peach, unless it be a clingstone, cut it round to 
the kernel and gently revolve the two hemi- 
spheres in opposite directions). When Napo- 
leon III. and the Empress visited Montreuil 
there was no question about price, but both 
sovereigns helped themselves liberally. The 
proprietor made no demur, knowing that pay- 
ment would be made in due course, but when 
he beheld the personages of the imperial suite 
joining in the feast, he could no longer contain 
himself, and shouted: "Hi! hold on, gentle- 
men I The aides-de-camp's peaches are over 
there on the other side I" 



Before the appearance of the phylloxera in 
France there were over 700,000 acres of vine- 
yards in the Charentes. Of these three-fourths 
have been attacked by the pest^ .270,000 acres 
have been completely destroyed, and the in- 
sect is now making head at the rate of 93,000 
acres annually. The population of these de- 
partments has fallen off about 10,000 during 
the last five years, and thriving, bustling Cog- 
nac itself, whose progress was some years ago 
exciting wonder, and where there were 140 
brandy firms, is now on the downward road^ 
All other trades and callings necessarily suffer^ 
and in this town of under 13,000 inhabitants 
there are at present 810 empty houses to be let 
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LATE-KEEPIRfi APPLES. 

If the iruit growers io this section of New 
Jersey would plant some of the leading varie- 
ties of Southern winter apples instead of the 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Northern 
Spy, Roxb'ury Russet, and a host of other so- 
called winter apples, there would be less com- 
plaint and more attention paid to the culture 
of the apple as a profitable source. 

Our State is full of orchards which were 
planted to be winter apples, but in reality they 
are fall or summer; for example, the Baldwin, 
is considered a fine keeping apple in western 
New York, is ripe here in August or Septem- 
ber, and can rarely be kept until January, and 
we are dependent on the East for our supply 
of winter apples, when our soil and climate are 
suitable, and their culture made profitable by 
planting proper kinds. 

Last season demonstrated the worthlessness 
of our apple orchards,' when hundreds of bushels 
of fruit rotted in piles under the trees — not 
worth the trouble of gathering — all ripening at 
a time when the markets were slutted. 

The varieties most recommended in the South, 
and of which several have been tested here and 
proved to be excellent keepers, are : Rawle*s 
Jennette, Smith's Cider, Nickajack, Carthouse, 
Nero, Stark, Domine, Welford's Yellow, Pied- 
mont Pippin, Grime's Golden Pippin, Simon 
and Giles. 

The prevalent scarcity of winter apples, and 
the high prices they have been selling at last 
winter, are evidences of an indubitable charac- 
ter that there is still plenty of room for ex- 
pansion in this business, as well as strong in- 
ducements for improvement in late-keeping 
apples. 

A PRACTICAL gardener makes the following 
statement: " Last year, as a test of a frequent 
practice among growers of melons and squashes, 
I pinched the ends of the long main shoots of 
the melons, squashes and cucumbers, and left 
some run at their own will. One squash plant 
se'nt out a single stem reaching more than forty 
feet, but did not bear any fruit. Another plant 
was pinched until it formed a compact mass of 
intermingling side shoots eight feet square, and 
it bore sixteen sqashes. Ihe present year a 
muskmelon plant thus pinched in, covered the 
space allotted to it, and it set twenty-three spe- 
cimens of fruit; the most of them were pinched 
off The pinching causes many lateral branches, 
which latter produce the female or fertile blos- 
soms, while the main vines produce only the 
male blossoms. The difiTerence in favor of the 
yield of an acre of melons treated by this pinch- 
ing process may easily amount to one hundred 
barrels." 



THE CDSRUST. 



Very few of our garden fruits are so much 
neglected as the currant. Its cultivation seems 
to be, in many instances, a matter of no 
consideration, and when once planted, they are 
left to take care of themselves, and very little 
attention is bestowed on them afterwards. 
Pruning is entirely neglected, and the plants 
often become the prey to insects, which soon 
destroy them. A fruit so generally admired 
for its good qualities and its many excellent 
uses, and so universally cultivated that scarcely 
a garden exists in which it may not be found, 
should not be so generally neglected. Indeed 
it is a rare circumstance to find plants in any- 
thing like the vigor they can be made to attain 
by proper cultivation, the application of manure 
and the proper mode of priming. 

The currant is perfectly hardy, and will grow 
in any situation and in almost any soil, but 
that in which they produce their fruit in the 
greatest perfection is a deep, rich, mellow loam, 
somewhat moist. 



Root Culture about Peach Trees. — Let 
the laundry folks on every wash-day pour the 
boiling-hot soap-suds about the roots. This will 
destroy the insidious little fungus which pro- 
duces the ''yellows" and other diseases, and 
finish the larvse of insects which are very inju- 
rious to the trees. Do this, and you will not 
need any books to teach you how to grow a few 
dozen trees to the greatest perfection. If, how- 
ever, you should be tempted from yoiir few 
dozen to become a market man on an extensive 
scale, there are many other things to be consid- 
ered. Such works as " Rutter on Peach Cul- 
ture " you will have to read, and you will derive 
much profit therefrom. — Oardener's Monthly. 



Peach Prospects. — The Wilmington (Del.) 
Star gives a glowing account of the prospects of 
the coming peach crop. It states that the trees 
are bent with the weight of fruit, and that the 
question with some is not that of enough, but 
of too much fruit. In many orchards there are 
six times as many young peaches as can mature. 
They hang in knots, and the trees of the Hale 
variety were never so prolific. Trees which 
were unpromising at the commencement of the 
season, now give token of a full crop. The 
overladen trees will shed their surplus, and thus 
give rise to the usual periodical gloomy fore- 
bodings from growers. At present the crop 
promises to be as large as any since 1875. 



The peach yield from the St George's Dis- 
trict, in Delaware, it is estimated, will be 
4,000,000 bushels. 
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HEW LOCK-STITCH 

SEW^ING MACHINES, 

Iffos. e^ 7y 8 and lO^ 

-WITH- 

Rots^ry Hook, Straight Needle, Independent Take-up, 

Automatic Under-Tension and Improved Feed, 



ARE ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF MANUFACTURE OF 



STITCHED GOODS, 

AND EVERY KIND OF 

WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO., 

1338 CHESTNUT STREET, 

MAMMOTH TRIMMING HOUSE 

t 

Fringes, Laces, 

Zephyr 

^'^**°°«' Goods, 

n* Efotions. 

Gimps, ' 

Etc*, Etc*, 
Ornaments, Etc. 

-^Bee+Hive6tores^ 

0, 49 & 24 HOBTH EIGHTH STREET, PHILAGEtPHIA. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PREMIUMS OF 1882 

—FOR— 

THE NEW SILK INDUSTRY. 



THE Women's Silk Culture Asaociation of the United States, at No. 1318 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, beg leave 
to announce that through the liberality of Messrs. Strawbridge 6c Clothier, the Dry Goods Merchants, they are again 
enabled to offer to the Silk Culturbts, the sum of 

to be given on such conditions as the Association deems most desirable to forward the object they have in hand. 

To this end, the Association offers this sum in T£N PREMIUMS, as follows : — 

First Premium, $100.00 Fourth Premium, $60.00 Seventh Premium, .... $40.00 

Second Premium, .... 75.00 Fifth Premium, ..... 50.00 Eighth Premium, 30.00 

Third Premium, .... 65.00 Sixth Premium, ..... 45.00 Ninth Premium, 15.00 

Tenth Premium, $10.00 

These Premiums extend all over the United States, and will be given to those who produce the ten largest amounts of 
cocoons. From these quantities one pound will be taken, without selection, and the test of reeling applied; the quantity and 
quality will be the condition for premium. 

We also take pleasure in publishing that Mr. John T. Morris, of Philadelphia, has again offin-ed 

First $25.00 Second $15.00 Third $10.00 

tor the best pound raised by COLORED PEOPLE,— -the conditions that there be ten competitors. 

Certificates or letters from some responsible person must accompany the application for competition, testifying to the 
amount of this year's cocoons raised by the culturist. These premiums will be awarded early in the New Year, and we invite 
those' competing to send their stock to us for sale on commission, not later than December ist, l88x, to enable us to test and 
arrange the same. The specimen jar cocoons placed in competition, to which the premiums are awarded, become the property 
of the Association. They will be exhibited in one pound glass jars with stopper, as before. 

Philadblphia, April, 1882. 



NEW No. 



SKlF-TflRBADlNG THROUGHODT. adapted 

LIGHT RUNNING. P,j^£ P^j^,LY SEWING. 

SIMPLE, 

OR FOR TUa USB OP 
AND OP 

GREAT DURABILITY. MANUFACTURERS. 

Salesrooms, 1318 CHESTNUT STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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o 



"^ 



JOHN LUGA8 & GO. 



^ 



PHILADELPHIA, 
141-143 N. Fourth St. 



Factories, NEW^ YORK, 

GIBSBORO', N. J. W. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



SPECIAL TIES IN PAINTS. 

Swiss and Impebiai^ Fuencjh €lfiEi2iBNfii9 

FINE YELLOWS, BLUES, REDS, 

—AND— 

TECE SBST 

READY M IXED PAINTS. 



THE 



PHMim im jiMi 

A MONTHLY DEVOTED TO 

LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 



Suiiecription, $1.00 per Year, 

Single Copiee, 10 cte. 



EACH NUMBER CONTAINS FROM TWELVE 

TO TWENTY PAGES OF THE 

LATEST MUSIC, 

VOCAL AMD IHSTRUMENTAL 



Chandler Publishing Company. 

306 & 808 CHESTNUT ST., 
PILADELPHIA, PA. 



rothengatter, 

Photographer 

1338 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PHOTOGRAPHS— INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS. 



I wUl Engrave Fruits for ONE-HALF THE USUAL 
RATES (this season only). Send copy for estimate and for 

catalogue of cheap electrotypes of Fruite, Fiowere, Treee, 
Plante, etc., etc. 
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BOIBB, C0LLADA7 & CO., 

1412 & 1414 CHESTNUT ST., 
PfllUD£LPfiIA, 

IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OP 

SILKS, 

DRESS GOODS, 

SHAWLS, 

PARIS COSTUMES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 6L0VE8. RIBBONS, HOSIERY, 
FANCY GOODS, ««. 



LEONARD SILK CO.. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

On Spools and in Skeins, 

Upon tlie Latest Improved Machinery. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 



^Ar. H. MABREY, 

Agent, 

4U ARCH ST., PHILAiyA, 



FOR SAMPLES 



OF ALL KINDS OF 



Send to the Hou8e having the 

LARGEST STOCK 

And guaranteeing the 

LOWEST PBICES, 



Viz: 



Strawbridge & Clothier 

EIGHTH ft MARKET STBEETa 

THE 

GaBDHNEBS' MONVIIIiT 

AND 

HOErTIOTTXiTTJErlST. 
Edited by Thomas Meehan, 

State Botanist of Pennsylrania, and Fellow of many of the Laamad Socktiea 

of America and Europe. He has a National and International 

reputation as an authority, and is much respected for 

his ability and worth wherever known. 

The Magazine is favored by the esuyt of numerous and in- 
telligent correspondents in all branches of HomTicvLTuax, 
under which term the following varied contents are included : 

rUwer 6v4ei tid Pleaiirs Ortnd. Pinml Hetfi of the Uitor aid b«t 
(IresihMM ud Hone tiiNciiig. Origiiil WriUn. 

Fnit ud Yagttabls 6ardeiii(. MietiNi fr«i GMttafniiy ijAm- 
Hew ud Kirs Pbiti aid PUwcn. itiei. 
Hew ud Kirs Priiti ud VeteUUei. Hiitofsr tkeleith aid SstiM. for tbt 
Fanitiy, Bstoiy, Htrticiitird Litera- AaatMr rkriit, Prait-iiravcr, ie. 
tve. HirtiMltinl hMifiL 

IT IS PUBLISHED for the Amateur Culavator, Botan- 
ist, Naturalist, and Lover of the Country. For the Florist, 
Pomologist, Arbo|2culrurist, Nurseryman, Seedsman and 
Dealer. For the l^J ' ^ >e Gardner, Gentleman*s Gardener, 
Commercial Gardener, and Fruit Grower. 

IT IS for the City, the Country, the Park, the Lawn, 
the Fields, the Woods. For the Conservatory, the Walk down 
the Lane, for the Poor Man's Window Shelf. For the Ter- 
race, for the Best Hours of Life. It is a Veteran in years, but 
young and vigorous in Fresh Acquisitions to the Stores of Hor- 
ticulture. It is indupensable to the Novice or Amateur. It is 
invaluable as a cotemporary to the well informed. No masked 
advertisements in the 31 reading pages of each number, all 
being placed on extra pages, devoted specially to that purpose. 

BibMriptiMPriM, $2.10 per Pstr. Twe New Sikeriben, er Om (Ndnd 

OMlewfor$iiO. fire Sibeeriben for $7. Suiple 

eofiei. IS eeiti ii pestage itaBpi. 

CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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AT 

JOHN WANAMAKER'S. 

Awning and cretonne work. Our upholstery facilities are better every 
day. 

East of Arcade. 

Tapestry carpets of best quality ; remnants of 40 yards and under at 25 
cents below price, viz., 75 cents a yard. Venetian damask hall and stair 
carpets likewise ; but the prices vary. China mattings down also to close the 
stock ; remnants and whole pieces. 

Smyrna rugs and cocoa mats. 

North gallery. 

Ice and ironing blankets, $2.25 a pair; but one blanket makes a pair of 
ice blankets. 

Southwest corner of main building. 

Baby coaches are in a more commodious place and better light 

Basement ; entrance, northeast corner. 

Tennis, croquet, cricket, fishing and other such tools. 

Basement ; entrance off mddle aisle, toward Market street. 

John Wanamaker, 

Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, and City Hall square. 



J. C. GRAHAM, 

MANUFACTURER OF 



-AND- 

UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS. 



NOVELTIES IN 

DRAPERY AND FURNITURE FRINGES, 

COHBS, GIMPS, LOOPS, TASSELS. 

513 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA. 

a34 Church St., NEW YORK. 

165 Devonshire St., BOSTON, Mass. 

146 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 111. 



FACTORIES: 

507, 509, 5«, 5^3,525 & 527 CHEERY ST., PHILAGELPHIA. 
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THE 



W@miii'§ Silk Ciltiii Anodttloa 

OF THE 



TO THE PUBLIC. 



THE ROOMS OF THIS ASSOCIATION ARE AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And ftre now open DAILY, Arom 8 to 6 o'clock, for the inspection of tbe public, and for the formation of clMses. The otject 
of this School is to TEACH ALL BRANCHES OP SILK CULTURE, with % view of introducing it into households as a branch 
of domenic industry. 

It is to be hoped that the cordial support and patronage of the public will be directed to this School as tending to encour- 
age the development of the culture of one of the most valuable commodities in the world, and for which a laige revenue goes 
to foreign lands. 

The culture of Silk is better adapted to home industry than any other branch of work which opens as large a field in the 
commercial market, it being valuable as a commodity and largely in demand. It particularly commends itself to women and 
children of the rural districts, as an occupation of an intelligent and moral bearing, not requiring constant duty, but enabling 
tbe parties to pursue their household duties. We invite the cordial co-operation of all those who desire to see our country re- 
taining within her own borders the large amount of money that now goes to foreign markets for raw silk. 

They desire to call attention to the fiRCt that tbe culture of raw Silk as an American industry, is exciting fiEtr-spread inter- 
est all over tbe United States, and the Association desires to extend this interest, and encourage the women and children in 
agricultural districU to continned effons in this industry. Past eflCOrts have fttUed for want of steady perseverance in the new 
work and a market at home for the raw material. 

This latter want no longer exists, for the demand is yearly on the increase, and new silk mills are in course of erection. 

' At the present time 200 Silk Mills are in daily operation, weaving last year 1,599.666 pounds of imported raw silk, at a cost of 

about f 10,000,000 Raw siUk commands from $1 00 to S8 00 per pound, according to its quality, and cocoons and flosBsUk 

fl 00 to $1 15 per pound. Two hundred Mulberry trees will grow well on two acres of land, which would yield about M^OW 

founds of leaves. About sixteen pounds of leavei are required to make one pound of fresh cocoons, which would yield ilboat 
765 pounds of ftesb coooons. These stifled, would yield about 568 pounds. Dried cocoons of good quaUty should bring shout 
f 1 90 per pound. 



1 Grown Person, Fint Tien Days,. ..* 910 00 

2 Boys or Girls, ** " ^ .„^... «. 6 00 

2 Grown Persons, Second " ** » 20 00 



2 Boys or Girls, Second Ten Days... 
8 Grown Persons, Third *' " .... 
16 Boys or Girls. " " " .... 



$15 00 

,.«. 30 00 
— 48 00 



8129 00 



If we add a few dollars for ftiel, a few days' work for pruning and cultivating the trees, and a few sundries, it would cover 
all the expenses, which wonld not exceed $160 00. 

Two cheap buildings of rough boards, with fixtures, built with a view to thorough ventilation, each 100x24 feet, is all that 
is required. 

The aim of this Association is to create a market for the exchange of small quantities of silk, before it can pass to the man- 
uAujturer. who purchases only in large quantities; and persons raising coooons are invited to correspond with the Association 
and state the quantity raised by them. 

Trees can be planted from the 1st of October until the 1st of May. Standard trees, 90 feet apart, in avenues ; Medium 
trunks, 14 feet apart : Dwarf trees, 4 £eet in a hedge, the rows 12 to 15 feet apart Prices range about as follows :— Ordinary cut- 
tings $1 50 per handred ; One year's growth, $5 00 per hundred, or $1 00 for ten trees : Trees 8 to 5 feet high, $7 00 per hundred ; 
5 to 7 feet. $10 00 ner hundred ; 7 to 9 fbet, $15 00 per hundred. An agency has been opened for the sale of Trees and Cuttings, 
also for Eggs, at $1 00 per thousand ; $8 00 per half ounce ; $5 00 per ounce. Also, later in the season, after the middle of May, 
Worms at $1 00 per hundred. 

Tbe Moms Japonica. or Japanete Mulberry, and the Moms Alba- or WhUe Mulberry, are the best for food. Books of instrac- 
tion and pamphlet on trees at $1 00. Certificate of schalarshlp in the Silk School. $5 00 : Certificates of Membership. $1 00. 

Reels will soSTfbeput in operation, and we do most earnestly urge the agricultural people to enter perseveringiy into this 
work, and help to retain within their own pockets the millions of money which are now sent abroad for foreign Silk. Orders 
will be taken for racks on which the Worms are reared, or these can be made in the most simple form. 

All information can be had by addressing the WOMEN'S SILK CULTURE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ROOMS AT No. 1828 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 



Mrs. J. LUCAS, President. 
Mrs. Bishop M. SIMPSON, Vice-President. 
Mrs. C. D. THUM, 
Mrs. W, B. BLTONHEAD, 
Miss PH(EBE HORNE, 
Mrs. W. T. REYNOLDS, " 

Mrs. & G. FLAGG. 

Miss E. T. VAN RENSSELAER, Recording Secretary. 
Miss 8. GIBBONS. Corresponding Secretary. 
Mrs. V. 0. HA YEN, ♦• " 



Mrs. H. P. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
Mrs. H. P. TAYLOR, Chairman Executive Committee. 
Mrs. J. H. BRYSON, Chairman Com. By-Laws & Charter. 
Mrs. C. D. THUM, Chairman Finance Committee. 
Miss PHCEBE HORNE, Chairman Room Committee. 
Mrs JAS. H. BRYSON. Chairman Admis. A Inst Com. 
Mrs. E. V. B. OSBOURNE. Chairman Pur. * Sales Com. 
Mrs. W. B. ELTONHEAD, Chairman Reel Committee. 
Mrs. S. G. FLAGG, Chairman Printing Committee. 
Mrs. C. D. THUM. Chairman German Building Com. 
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